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FORT SUMTER, FROM SULLIVAN'S ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ing also the only Palmetto-tree which still survives 
in the streets of Charleston. 

The building itself has quite a history, and rises 
into classical dignity among the sons of the soil. 
In the basement of this fabric old Moultrie walled 


CHARLESTON SCENES. 
WE continue our series of Views at Charleston 
with a fine picture of the old Custom-house, which 
serves as a post-office at the present time; ‘show- 
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cording to Act of Congress, in the Year 1860, by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Otfice of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


4HE GRAVE UF OCEOLA, ON SULLIVAN'S ISLAND. 


up some 100,000 pounds of gunpowder, in order to 

keep it from the British, when the town was about 

to fall into their hands, in the third attempt which 

they made for its capture; and here it remained 

safe from discovery during the three years that 


they had possession. The vaults of this same 
basement were empleyed as a Provost or prison, 
in which the captured rebels were locked up for 
starvation or execution, or when it was necessary 
to work upon the fears of friends, and extert sub- ~ 
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mission or property. In these damp, dismal re- 
gions hundreds perished of privation and their 
wounds. Here Isaac Hayne, the martyr, was held 
in durance vile till taken out to the gallows. You 
note that chamber to the left in the rear of the sec- 


oud story? In that chamber did the nolle victim 
maké his toilet the fatal morning. He had been 
brought up frem the ceils below to this apartment 


in orler that ne should habit himself properly for 
his doom, and exchange the last greetings with 
his friends. ‘This old fabric, associated with so 
much that is grateful to patriotism, the Charles- 
tonians will hardly suffer to be pulled down to 
make way for structures of even greater excel- 
lence. “It is beautifully situated, and might be 
employed for various public purposes when it is 
withdrawn from present uses. 

Our smaller pictures need no description. The 
grave of Oceola stands in the shade of the walls of 
Fort Moultrie; the palmetto sighs overhead, and 
the waves murmur within hearing of the last rest- 
ing-place of the broken-hearted chief. 

Fort Sumter is one of the forts which guard the 
entrance to Charleston harbor. . In case of any 
trouble, it would become a place of marked im- 
portance. 


FANCY VERSUS FACT. 


* A very mixed-up sort of a matter is this life of 
ours. It is a good deal upon the bread-pudding 
plan, which, with its plums and soft, succulent 
spots, has likewise its hard crusts, which try the 
temper of the material of which teeth are made. 
So ir this life we have now sunshine and then a 
sturm—here a flower and there a bramble. . Nay, 
such intertwisting is there that we can rarely stoop 
to pick the rose without giving the thorn a chance 
to find its way to the quivering nerve. And not 
only is there this tanzling up of affairs that are in 
themselves unlike, but the same event or circum- 
stance has as many different aspects as there are 
ways of looking at it, or eyes with which to see it. 
A poet said long ago: 
From out the elf-same cloud 
One #ees x thousand angels look and smile, 
Another sees as many demons frown." 


Neither should we frown upon this haloing power 
of fancy. The ability to take away from the earth 
its earthiness is one much to be desired. A grace and 
finish are thus given to li‘e that else were wanting 
al:ogether. And when this power of transformation 
is denied it— when a thing stands up and stubborn- 
ly declares itself to be earth-Lborn—it is wonderful 
how this same fancy avenges itself by looking at it 
through its own glass, which separates the ravs of 
light, and wreathes the low-born ol:ject in brilliant 
prismatic coivrs. There are few things so prosaic 
that fancy can not coutrive to throw a halo around 
them which will be visible to the eye adapted to 
the medium. But this power of enchantment 
seems to be most easily exercised upon distant ob- 
jects. It is difficult for us to appreciate cares and 
troubles which are entirely outside cf our own ex- 
periences. The poor man looks at the lordly dwell- 
ing and elegant appointments of the rich, and can 
conceive of no more paradisiacal state of exist- 
ence. The latter is not troubled as to the way in 
which he shall get the daily bread needed by his 
wife and children. Rugged, hard-handed labor 
makes no demand upen him, and therefore surely 
he is blessed. While, in the eyes of the rich man, 
it is the humble inmate of the cottage who has the 
blessing. To him the simple labor of the hands 
seems easy, when compared with the stress and 
strain which inust come upon the brain of him who 
has large possessions, and, consequently, large cares 
and responsibilities. 

The child regards the man with envy, and longs 
to reach that delectable state, when he can sit up 
as long as he pleases at night, go where he lists by 
day, and pay aa much as he pleases for his whistle, 
without feeling himself in danger of being chided 
or having his ears boxed for his folly. 

The man looks back to his childhood, when care 
had not yet laid its heavy hand upon him, with 
longing, and says, ‘*‘ Would I were a boy again!” 
He furgets the broken noses, the cut fingers, the 
hard lessons, the reprimands, the refusals, the dis- 
appointments and crosses which so often clouded 
the sun and shut it out from the view of his young 
eyes. 

‘*f wish [ were a woman,” said a little five-year 
old maiden the other dav, “then I would eat as 
much pickle as I wanted!” If the little maiden 
live to be a woman, she may look back with strong 
desire to the time when she could eat any pickle at 
all with impunity. 

‘* Love in 4 cottage” naz »een “ flattering unc- 
tion” to the hearts of love-sick u.. ‘dens in all time. 
But the sober realities of baking anu ~ewing, fry- 
ing and seething, dish-washing and scours, sleep- 
ing and eating. all jumbled up together, and gu:ng 
on in concert or in quick succession, have quite 
universally wrought out the disenchantment of 
those who were possessed by the notion. We are 
very much indebted to the poets for,those enchant- 


- ments in which distant prospects are so often 


clothed. ‘ Rural life” is one of their favorite top- 
ics. Even plowing and sowing are made poetical- 
ly attractive. But let a man follow the plow all 
day, until every muscle complains of weariness, 
and the sun might paint the clouds, at evening, 
with every various shade of gold and amber, and 
make them gorgeous beyond any poet’s dream, and 
the mind of the weary man would have scarcely 
enough vivacity left to rejoice in the heavenly vis- 
ion, unless it were because the setting of the sun 
was a signal that his day’s weary work was over 
with. 

Again, these poets tell us, in musical numbers, 
ef the melodious eff-ct of the lowing herds, that 
always contrive, in some way or other, to get into 
exactly the right place at exactly the right time, 
which is generally the evening hour. Now this 
lewing is; leasanter to be heaid of than to be heard. 
Most persons, after a first trial, would prefer to 
take it second-handed. At vesper time let there 


‘¢ come off’ a concert after some such programme as 
this. Let the bass be given by a brace of oxen 
that have just had permission to rest from their 
labors, the alto made up of the plaintive tones of a 
disconsolate cow, while the soprano is given by 
a newly-weaned calf. Few, probably, would have 
the hardihood to encore at the end of the first per- 
formance. Even the solo of a bereaved mother, 
upon the tender flesh of whose offspring he may 
liave dined that day, would probably satisfy the 
longing for this kind of music of the most rural of 
poets—even Corydon himself. 

Likewise, these same poets often become im- 
pressively eloquent over “the bleating of the 
lamb.” Beautiful maidens and angelic children, 
whom Heaven is about to reclaim as its lawful 
property, which has been “strayed or stolen” for 
a while, are made to long for an extension of the 
lease of life, in order that, among other privileges, 
they may again hear this delightful ‘‘ bleating of 
the lamb.” Could these waiting exiles have the 
benefit of such a performance as greeted my ears 
‘once on a time,” they would soon declare them- 
selves ready to go! 

One morning in June a whole flock of these wool- 
growers strayed from their legitimate break fasting- 
place, and manifested a decided inclination to eat 
their lunch just under mychamber window. They 
chose to be sociable while doing so, instead of im- 
pairing their digestion by hurrying through their 
meal in solemn silence, as do many of their “ bet- 
ters.” 

Ba! began Nanny-black-sheep; Ba-a! chimed 
in her horned admirer; Ba-a-a! echoed the tiny 
voice of a newly-arrived darling of the poet. 
This fuguing done, the chorus became general. A 
voice for music seemed to be a universal gift, and 
every soul of them abundantly able to carry a part. 
My ears tingled for a week afterward; and even 
now the very thought of a sheep raises an imagin- 
ary noise and confusion. 

The painters aid the poets in creating our pleas- 
ant delusions. They can idealize and make at- 
tractive the commonest and most vulgar institu- 
tions in this commonplace world of ours. For 
example, in *“*The Farm-Yard” of the English 
Herring, that mpst unpoetic of all flesh and blood 
investments, the hog, is really made quite attract- 
ive. I thought, as I looked at the picture, that a 
comparison between the tidy, Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing-looking swine in the picture, and their un- 
washed brethren according to the flesh, would cer- 
tainly be odious to the living. Not only were the 
general style and air of the former in their favor, 
but likewise their dignified silence, when contrast- 
ed with the unmelodious gruntings of the Simon 
Pures as they emerged from the troubled waters 
of the gutter, where they have just performed 
their swinish ablations, or are waiting in impatient 
expectancy for the corn and conglomerated tea 
that are to make their breakfast. As justice is due 
to pigs as well as men, I would improve the oppor- 
tunity hegre afforded to make a suggestion in an- 
swer to the charge of general unamiableness so 
often brous-ht against the individuals in question. 
This accusation is, I believe, founded mainly upon 
their admitted inclination to grunt, together with 
the often manifested intention to go the other way. 

The latter attribute being found to prevail quite 
extensively among bipeds who have, notwithstand- 
ing, a very respectable place in society, will not be 
considered here. The first count in the indictment 
shall receive more attention. 

Every body knows that these pork-manufactur- 
ers, though they can not, strictly speaking, be 
called sedentary, are not active in their habits. 
At the same time, they are generally blessed with 
good appetites, of which, it must be admitted, 
they are quite piggish in the indulgence. Now put- 
ting these two facts together, what wonder if these 
much-slandered individuals should frequently suf- 
fer all the horrors of indigestion which, any dys- 
peptic being judge, would be an excuse for any 
amotnt of grunting whatsoever | 

Again, the cows in the picture, how attractive 
they looked as they stood there so meek and mute! 
The meditative look in the eye seemed to say, 
“ Here much we ruminate as much we may.” No 
lady with an interjected oh! would gather up her 
hoops and cross to the opposite side-walk to avoid 
cows.so comely and well-behaved as those. And 
the milk-maid standing there, ‘‘on the wrong side 
of the cow,” is evidently an amateur in the particu- 
lar business of *“‘pressing the unctuous udder.” 
There is no smell of the kitchen about her. One 
might search a long while among the actual Bridg- 
ets and Judys without finding a genuine article 
that was half so much to one’s taste.. She is evi- 
dently only acting a character, and the affection- 
ate looking swain who is there, of course ‘‘ just by 
chance,” is making her forget what she came for. 

Blessings be to the painters and the poets for 
these *‘ crumbs of comfort” which they strew in our 
paths! I@fe were cheerless without them, and this 
earth a barren and ungainly dwelling-place. 
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THE BANK CRISIS. 


HE banks of the city of New York, taught 
by experience, have frankly met the pres- 
ent emergency by consolidating themselves into 
one institution, throwing their specie into one 
common fund, and offering the merchants what- 
ever assistance they need. In 1857 they under- 
took to fight the merchants, and, as they might 
have expected, were worsted in the conflict. In 
1860 they say to the merchants: We will stand 
or fall with you. Wewill discount for you to 
the last dollar we hold among us. Here are 
twenty millions of gold: so long as a dollar re- 
mains, we shall all stand ready to grant our 
usual facilities to dealers. 
It need hardly be added that the present at- 


titude of the banks is nobler and safer than the 


policy of 1857. An antagonism between banks 
and merchants can not but be fatal to the for- 
mer; while the bold confidence exhibited by our 
banks at present is calculated, if any thing can 
produce such a result, to allay the fears. of the 
timid and restore courage to the public. The 
twenty millions of gold now held by the New 
York city banks—and which will soon be swelled 
to twenty-five millions by receipts from various 
quarters—can not be taken out of the country, 
because the foreign exchanges are uniformly in 
favor of the United States. It can not well be 
taken out of New York, because all parts of the 
country are at present tnbutary to New York. 
There is a small profit on shipments of coin ‘om 
New Orleans to New York; coin is coming >», 
from New England; there is a large vroh. 
on remittances of coin from New England to 
New York. If it be taken out of the banks a 
all, it must be placed in private repositories in 
this city. How ufilikely an event this is, those 
who remember the days of 1857 will testify. In 
1857 some very timid people took gold out of 
the banks, thinking it was not safe there. When 
they had got their gold at home they were like 
the man with the elephant—they did not know 
what to do with it. Large amounts of gold in 
private houses were a terrible provocation to 
burglars; fires suggested new dangers; the 
possessors of specie knew no peace uniil they 
had restored their gold to the banks. If this 
was the case when the withdrawals of specie 
amounted to half a million of dollars, how un- 
likely it is that twenty millions could be with- 
drawn! 

We can not undertake to say what may be 
the result of the present commercial crisis. It 
is a new event in our history. There is no 
precedent to guide men’s judgments concerning 
it. But there are certain points of difference 
between the present crisis and that of 1857 
which deserve to be carefully noted and re- 
membered. 

On Ist Octobér, 1857, when the quarrel be- 
tween the banks and their customers began to wax 
warm, the banks had loaned out $105,935,499 
on a basis of $11,400,413 in especie, and 
$52,798,365 in deposits. Now they have loaned 
out $123,200,000; but they hold $19,500,000 
in coin, and $76,000,000 in deposits. They 
are, therefore, better able to expand now than 
they were then. Moreover, in October, 1857, 
foreign exchange was selling at a price which 
caused specie to flow freely to Europe; the 
banks were obliged to protect themselves as 
well against the foreign drain as against a run 
at home. Now foreign exchange sells at a 
price which renders it profitable to import 
specie from Europe; the banks are certain, if 
they need it, that, in the course of thirty days, 


_ they will be fortified by remittances of bullion 


from England. Again, in October, 1857, the 
amount of money required by needy borrowers 
in this city was enormous. Every railroad cor- 
poration was carrying a large floating debt; in- 
cluding the manufacturing and other public 
Companies of New England, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the corporate borrowers in the 
market had paper afloat to an amount not less 
than fifty millions of dollars. This was exclu- 
sive of individual borrowers, of whom, as the crisis 
proved, there was a vast multitude living, trad- 
ing, and speculating on money borrowed at high 
rates of interest. Now these insolvents have 
disappeared. Some have gone to their last ac- 
count; many have compromised with their cred- 
itors; railroads have been sold out by the sher- 
iff; a few have recovered their footing and paid 
up. They have all, or very nearly all, vanish- 
Our railroads have small 
or no floating debts; our merchants are sailing 
under close sail; the general expansion of cred- 
it is quite moderate. This is a great point in 
favor of 1860. Finally, during the three years 
previous to 1857 extravagance in living had 
been almost universal throughout the country. 
Not in New York alone, but in the Western cit- 
ies as well, people of all classes had been spend- 
ing unusual sums in luxuries of every kind— 
building preposterous palaces, filling them with 
preposterous furniture, giving preposterous cn- 
tertainments, paying preposterous wages to serv- 
ants, clothing their families in preposterous 


silks, and generally living on a preposterous 
scale. Now, on the contrary, the people of this 
country have been generally living economical- 
ly for the past three years. In the West, ¢s- 
pecially, poverty is only just departing from :he 
households of the country people. Since 1357 
the people of the North have spent less movey 
in luxuries than they did in a single year prior 
to that date. 

These points of difference are likely to exer- 
cise some influence on the pending crisis. They 
tend to show that both the merchants and the 
banks must be stronger now than they were 
then. And they must, at the proper time, form 
a very suitable basis for a restoration of confi- 
dence, now so sadly disturbed. 


AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 


Ir is reported, as a rumor, that a treaty of 
peace has been signed between the Maritime 
Powers of Europe and the Empire of China. 
If England and France are satisfied with any 
written treaty with the Chinese, and do not ob- 
tain material guarantees for its honest fulfill- 
ment, they are doomed to disappointment, and 
the war will soon be renewed afresh. It must 
always be remembered that Chinese ethics are 
not our ethics, and that a Chinaman considers 
it no wrong to cheat a party with whom he 
deals. ‘This is true of Coolie porters, and of 
every class of Chinese, up to the highest court 
officials and the Emperor himself. ‘To lie and 
to deceive are not crimes in the eye of Chinese 
morality. If, therefore, Lord Elgin and Baron 
Gros withdraw their forces from China on the 
strength of a mere written treaty, signed at 
Pekin or elsewhere, they will have lost their 
time. 

This country has taken no part in the war 

“hina. We are a good deal in the habit 


of . :\"%.g our citizens residing abroad to the 
care » trovidence and the British cruisers; 
we hay: » one so in China. Some of our pa- 


pers ard ,oliticians say that in so doing we 
showed vur superior wisdom, and that our mas- 
terly inactivity will avail us better than the 
energetic operations of the European Powers. 
This may or may not be. Under the favored 
nation clause, we shall reap the benefit of any 
concessions which the Europeans may extort 
from the Chinese, without sharing their outlay. 
Whether our people will stand as well with the 
Chinese afterward is another question. This 
country is destined, in the not very distant fu- 
ture, to have more extensive dealings with the 
Chinese than any other nation. They must 
naturally become, not only the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, but the traders of our 
Pacific States. In the course of the next 
twenty-five years the immigration of Chinese 
to this country will probably far exceed the im- 
migration of Irish and Germans. Perbaps, un- 
der the circumstances, we may then reap the 
benefit of having allowed others at present to 
discharge the duty of whipping the Chinese into 
common sense and a decent respect for other 
nations. 


THE LOUNGE 


A WET DAY AT THE FALLS. 


Ir was a wet day, dark, lowering, gray, and 
chill; but the roar of the "Falls all night long 
promised the pleasure we were sure to find. If 
you have been at Niagara out of season upon a 
sunny day, you may imagine how desolate a wet 
day makes it. In fact, there is nothing to charm 
or interést a stranger for a moment but the river 
banks and the cataract. Even in summer, when 
the Cataract and International are overflowing with 
gay crowds, when carriages and pedestrians throng 
all the roads—when, in every secluded nook of 
Goat Island, there is a young woman in kid gloves 
exclaiming, ‘‘Isn’t it beautiful!” even then the 
low melancholy shores of the lake, the monotonous 
line of dark woods are sad and dispiriting; but in 
the rain!—upon a wet November day !—and that 
day Sunday! 

Somehow you are more entirely ai the mercy of 
the hackmen in the late autuma; for the great 
houses are closed, and every stranzer is marked by 
the coachies for persecution. Sailying forth as we 
did with umbrellas to behold the wonder of the 
continent, we were immediately accosted by a 
crowd of Jehus. They offered to take us every 
where for the smallest sum of money. ‘‘ A capi- 
tal buggy, gentlemen, for a dollar and a half.” 
the other side, gentlemen? open caryiage ; 
only a shilling apiece.’ ** Gentlemen, have c car- 
riage this morning?” And so a dozen, firs‘ con- 
fidentially, then loudly—then stopping, from be- 
hind, from the other side of the way, from the seat 
of the carriage—voices every where, drowning the 
sound of Niagara—‘ Carriage, gentlemen: nice 

, gentlemen: take you all for a shilling.” 
Why don’t these people learn that they don’t un- 
derstand their business? If a man wants a car- 
riage he is very sure not to take the one of the 
driver who follows him up 80 faithfully. 

We left them at length, all but one who walked 
by our side elaborating the advantages of employ- 
ing him, until we asked him if he proposed to ac- 
company us, at least to do so silently. Some few 
stray shots were also fired from hackmen at cor- 
ners, and hackmen roaming restlessly about upon 
their carriages, hanging their hopeless legs over 
the side of the seat, and hailing us in such a hope 
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less voice, that we knew they were not disappoint- 
ed by the inevita' 1» ** No, thank vou.” 
When you stan | upou the bri le over the Amer- 


ican the hackmen vour ears and | 


your memory no more, You see only the ocean 
pouring out of the sky and swec, ing Lenerth vou; 
you hear only the mighty rour of the cataract. 
Then you have to run the gauntlet of an Indian- 
ware shop; but at last you are sufe upon Goat Isl- 
and. If it be a chill, wet November Sunday, you 
may be sure, as you turn to the left and walk along 
the shore of the river and lake, that you will walk 
with only your own company. Pinching the pur- 
ple berries of the cedar in your idle fingers, you 
look wistfully up the lake, already feeling the 
magnétism which draws you toward the great 
plunge. As you saunter toward it, and see the 
Canadian rapids, that feeling of profound pathos 
which pervades the whole region begins to fill your 
mind. . There are little islands, clumps of tangled 
trees near the margin of Goat Island, and between 
them and you the shooting water eddies, curls, and 
sparkles, the trees leaning over, the boughs some- 
times dipping, the swift water never delaying, but 
grimly, terribly dashing on to the brink. These 
secluded passages—-shadowed, gleaming, wining, 
and narrew—will, perhaps, remiud some eves far 
from the home across the sea, of the rivers of Scot- 
land, sweet in story, and vou shall believe, as you 
listen, that you are looking upon the Teviot, the 
Esk, the Tweed, in their wild and wanton exuber- 
ance. 

Just beyond, the mist above the great cataract 
rises above thetrees. Irresistilly vour feet quick- 
en their pace. You catch half glimpses; the air 
shakes with the throbbing thunder; a sense of 
catastrophe, of fate, of despair, steals over your 
soul—and there vou are, standing upon the grass 
on the naked cliff, with the white abyss below you. 
If you have seen it many times, every time it is 
grander. 

But if you would be overwhelmed, cross to the 
Canada side; go nearly to Table Rock, then down 
the new steps, and from the path scramble over 
the loose stones quite to the river’s edge, and you 
have the entire fall above you. The water dashes 
up in spray, like ocean billows, over the rock on 
which you stand, and the vast cloud of vapor half 
conceals the cataract. 

A WORD UPON NOVELS. 


Now that Dickens has begun, anil Thackeray is 
about beginning, a new novel, it is pleasant to 
think abou. story-telling, anil see how the novels 
let us into the secrets of life. It is universally 
agreed that if we were all honest the world would 
be a paradise. Yet few of us say just what we 
think, few of us appear just what we are. I’roba- 
bly we are all often conscious of asking ourselves, 
when talking with other people, “I wonder what 
kind of person this really is, behind all the broad- 
sloth, and lace, and artificial flowers, and conven- 
tional siniling, and chatting, and bowing, and mo- 
notonous assent to every thing. 

It takes a sharp crisis often to show a man what 
his neighbors really are, as the keen glance of the 
old philosopher compelled the Lamia to show that 
she was a serpent and not a woman. And the same 
crisis reveals him alse to himself, as a great fiight 
often gives a paralytic the use of his limbs. Thus 
the world constantly appears to the imagination, 
and reappears in poetry and fiction, as a vast 
masquerade, where we are all dancing in dominoes, 
and now and then comes a sudden zlare through 
the windows, and a frightful thunder-clap overroars 
the music, to show who really has nerve and who 
hasn’t., 

Novels are so universally entertaining, because 
they are pictures of the masquerade with a key or 
explanations of some of the principal figures. 

“Do vou see,” says Mr. Dickens, as we stroll 
through the masquerade, “ that large, bland, bald, 
benignant-looking man, with huge round eyes and 
in a full suit of bottle-green broadcloth, sitting over 
there, idly folding his pudgy hands and twiddling 
his fat thumbs, the very personification of patri- 
archal benevolence? He looks like a great human 
torrid zone, in which all the ear:linal virtues sprout 
spontaneously, and flourish as luxuriantly as cab- 
bages in guano—doesn’t he? Well, that man's 
heart is as bald as his head. His benevolence is 
merely an adipose deposit. He is really a thin, 
sour, selfish, hard-hearted man. It is the living 
skeleton masquerading as Jack Falstaff.” 

The other novelists are other cicerones. They 
are illustrative critics of life. If they are really 

hted, you can not do better than listen to 
them. If they really can not see, the world dis- 
covers it fast enough, and tells them so. 


ON THIS SIDE AND ON THAT. 


Louxetxo along, the other day, at the rate of 
about thirty miles an hour, I presently came to the 
shores of a river which separated two countries. 
The train stopped, and we all stepped out upon the 
platform. There was an air of disorder and un- 
tidiness. People rushed hither and thither, ask- 
ing for offices of various kinds to inquire about 
luggage and tickets. There seemed to be no 
thoughtful supervision any where, and every thing 
was at sixes and sevens. The station itself was a 
kind of huge shed, with stone walls, perhaps, but 
it was uncomfortable and shiftless in appearance ; 
and after some delay, the train moved slowly over 
the river into another country. 

Stopping at a station there, it was impossible 
not to observe the general tidiness and convenience 
of the whole building. It was of a simple and ap- 
propriate style of architecture; the platform in 
front was very broad and spacious ; a conspicuous 
and legible sign projecting from above every door 
indicated precisely the use of the room and direct- 
ed the eager traveler. Every thing was swept and 
garnished. The station was a temple of conven- 
ience and neatness. The area about it was careful- 
ly inclosed in proper fences; the ground was de- 
-rooms were eutirely com- 


_ Gently kept, The sitting 


fortable; smoking was forbidden, and the floors 
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large towns. with the Aloany t Pinus of 
the Central Railroad; follow on to Schenectady, 
to Utica, to Rome, to Syracuse. You haul better 
pause at Syracuse, and do homage to the Company 
that provides so spacious, so stately, so clean, so 
convenient a hall for passengers to dine in. Com- 
pare it, dinner and all—compare it, in the very 
least detail, with the Hamilton Station, upon the 
Great Western road. Then you will see what is a 
really good station, worthy the nineteenth century, 
and what is a really bad one. The New Haven 
road, however, disputes the palm of inferiority 
with the New York Central. The subterranean 
abyss under the City of Elms into which the trains 
shriek with despair, as they rush, is perhaps the 
most wretched of all the railroad retreats in the 
country. 

However, why should we complain? If they 
don’t give us decent places to stop in, they are 
very likely to break our necks upon the way; so 
it comes to much the same thing. And vet, would 
it not be interesting to see some American enter- 
prise of the large kind carried ont handsomely and 
properly to the smallest detail? Of cour-e it is 
Letter that passengers should be transported safely 
than that they should be able to see when they 
reach a station. But are the two things absolute- 
ly incompatible ? 

And echo distinctly answers, No. 

“UNTO THIS LAST.” 

Unxper this droll and characteristic title Mr. 
Ruskin is writing a series of papers in the Cornhill 
Magazine, which are simultaneously produced in 
Harper. The title is drawn from the words in 
Matthew—“‘ I will give unto this last even as unto 
thee,” and the object is to show that our political 
economy is founded upon a false principle. The 
papers are full of ingenuity and brilliancy, and 
their doctrine is impregnably true. So long, he 
says, as you base your whole system upon selfish- 
ness so long you are sure to go wrong at last. An 
individual may escape the result, but a state or a 
nation will be sure to discover it at length. 

It would be a curious and interesting business 
to show how accurately true this is historically; 
to trace the secret decline of empires to systems 
of injustice. Buckle denies the power of purely 
nioral causes to influence civilization; but Buckle 
would find it hard to show that material methods 
were not mastered by the moral sentiments. Any 
tool, any invention, is merely a hand. Its real 
service to society depends upon the brain that con- 
trols it; and the character of that control will be 
determined by the conscience behind the brain. 

Buckle’s own country of England confirms this 
truth. The English system of society is essential- 
ly unjust, and therefore its pro&perity is merely a 
disease consuming its vitality. ‘The wealth of En- 
gland is an adipose deposit ; it is fat, not muscle ; 
and while all the time it seems to be larger, it is 
really weaker; and when it is so large as to be 
cumbrous, over it will go. ‘The land in England 
is falling more and more into the hands of great 
proprietors. The population is rapidly dividing 
itself into the very poor and the very rich. The 
condition of the poor, in every way, is utterly 
wretched. Ignorance, vice, bestiality, are get- 
ting to distinguish these classes more than ever. 
Olmsted, in his ** Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England”—a book full of that calm ob- 
servation and acute insight and judgment which 
put his works of travel among.the most valuable 
of their kind in literature—tells of that mass of 
the most degraded people of which the politicians 
and many thinkers in England take no thought 
whatsoever. It is a cloud already larger than a 
man’s hand. But it is either not seen or despised, 
or simply so feared that despair shuts its eyes and 
hopes that the deluge may hold off until itself gets 
out of the scrape. 

Svdney Smith wrote a comical paper upon tax- 
ation in England: but now, after all the taxes 
which he describes have depleted the income of 
the Englishman, comes the Income Tax to squeeze 
the dry sponge. ‘* When we are bled to death,” 
said an Englishman, the other day, “‘ they turn to 
and garrote us.” After all the “rates” of every 
kind have been paid, the income of the English- 
man is taxed an additional ten-pence in the pound. 
And it is a notable fact that the amount of the In- 
come Tax for the current year is consumed by the 
war expense in China. Meanwhile, also, the thrifty 
population of the Highlands in Scotlai.d has dimin- 
ished enormously within a century, and its place 
is not supplied. 

No thoughtful man can hope that the unaided 
multiplication table or the rule of three can save 
England; nor can any man deny that she has 
reached her present situation in strict obedience 
to the laws of the present political economy. The 
drift of Ruskin’s series is to prove that this must 
be changed. He does not, indeed, as yet, apply 
his doctrine especially to his own country. But it 
is the only remedy. When you have produced 
certain results by disobeying certain laws, obe- 
dience is all that remains. It may not save you, 
but it will surely help those that follow you. 


— 


A LETTER TO THE HOST OF A COUNTRY INN. 

My psarn Lanpiorp,—I have lately passed 
some time at your house. You haven’t the least 
idea who I am, and the reader will have no idea 
who you are. So we can talk plainly, and nobody 
need be offended. 

Now, then, why don’t you have your floors and 
walls clean at any price? It wouldn’t cost much 
to have the floors and the doors and the mop-boards 
scrubbed every day. Suppose you have to pay 
wages to two or three more women, you would 
find your account in the i patronage of 
your house, 


Then why do vou allow such a table-cloth as we 


upon it, and their tea: ant the maids had -loy ped 
the *‘sarce;” and the butter had had a chanee at 
it; anl it was mottled and varievated with stains 
of every shape and hue. The cloth was perfectly 
nasty, dear landlord! Don’t you think you could 
do something about it? If you would take it off 
altogether, and have the table scrubbed clean, that 
would answer. 

The paper on the wall of the dining-room too— 
how about that? It was just like the cloth upon 
the table. It was so discolored and streaked and 
foul that it was not a pleasant relief from the con- 
templation of the other. Also the wooden counter, 
or dresser, or whatever vou call it, where the meats 
were carved. Is it a stroke of economy upon your 
part to have it of such an appeurance that nobody 
cares to eat any thing which is carved upon it ? 

Think of your dining-room a moment. Imagine 
a clean floor, a clean tal.le-cloth with clean nap- 
kins, clean paper upon the walls, a clean ceiling, 
clean dressers and counters, and rigorously clean 
hayds and clean aprons upon the waiters—uall this 
cleanliness, which would not be very expensive at 
first, would Le curiously protitable at last, 

Then vour hou-e is a house of entertainment, of 
conveni nce for travelers, isn’t it? They expect 
to have their own way, and not vours, don't tl’ey ? 
They hope to take, and vou mean that they shall 
take, their ease in their inn—isn’t that the under- 
standing? By what right, then, does that porter 
beat the Chinese gong at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing? Here is Mr. Sharp, who arrived only at two 
o'clock in the morning, and could not get fairly to 
sleep until three. Are Mr. Sharp’s rights and com- 
forts as a guest not to be consulted as much as 
those of any person in your house? And as if one 
such hideous roar were not enough, there must be 
another at eight o’clock for breakfast. Suppose 
that Mr. Lazy does not wish to breakfast until ten. 
Is he not at home in your house? Is he to have 
his own way, or yours? Then why can’t the por- 
ter put my boots quietly at the door without thump- 
ing to say that they are there? Of course they 
are there. Of course he is paid to take the boots 
and clean them and put them back again. Why 
doesn't he do it quietly. ? He might as reasonably 
thump to tell me that he’s taking them away—or 
thump to tell me that it’s half past one o'clock, and 
that eyery Lody is a-leep—or thump to tell me that 
the mercury has fallen a degree. 

Mv dear Sir, why do you make your inn a Pro- 
crusies’Le|,and compel every mantodo what some- 
bo lv else wishes? If Mr. Sharp wishes to get up 
at six o'clock, why should Mr. Blunt be roused ? 
If Mr. Blunt wants to breakfast at seven o'clock, 
is that any reason why Mr. Sharp may not wait 
until nine? If any Lodv wishes to be called at 
any hour, by all means let himbe called; but don't 
call the whole house. There's reason in all things. 
You need not fear that Mr. Sharp may not want to 
breakfast until twelve o’clock. The American will 
not wait untilthen. If, in rare cases, he does, let 
him have his breakfast at twelve, 

You see, dear Landlord, more cleanliness and si- 
lence are what we all pray for. Then your fare 
might |e as plain as you chose. We should not 
quarrel. In any case be frank. Put upon your 
sign, ‘‘ Dirt and noise warranted in this house ;" 
and let somebody else put up, “ A clean and quiet 
house.” If the signs tell the truth every guest 
will be acconmmodated, and one of the two land- 
lords will prove that he knows how to keep a ho- 
tel. Your well-wisher, 

Tue Locncer. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICAN POLISH FOR A PRINCE. 


@xp hoss, John Bull, take back your Pzince 
From our superior nation, 

Where he has been, for some time since, 
Completin’ education. 

I calculate, though Wales is young, 
He's gathered many a wrinkle, 

And, when you hear his polished 
Expect your eyes will twinkle! 

Yankee doodle, etc. 


Lord Chesterfield, old pigtailed bean, 
Compored a book of letters, 

To teach young fellers, no ways slow, 
The manners of their betters. 

They learn far better to behave 
In this here land of Freedom, 

Where none but Nigger i« a slave, 
Than boys in old Grandeedom. 

Yankee doodle, etc. 


tongue, 


Demeanor has its nateral laws 
Which governs every motion. 

How beautiful we smokes and chaws 
You'll now acquire some notion. 

As Wales our fashions will import, 
In them there pints of breedin’, 

And ect a pattern to the Court 
Which knows ‘em brt by readin’. 

Yankee doodle, etc. 


To liquor up in handsome style, 
Instructing your great noailes, 
He'll bid Newcastle make Argyll 
And Beaufort timberdoodles, 
Mint juleps, which they learnt to brew 
Beneath our starry banners, 
And ako Sherry Cobblers, tu 
Mend your old English Manners. 
Yankee doodle, etc. 


The horizontal attitude, 
With legs upon the table, 
Outstretched at easy latitude, 
And length considermbie, 
By Wales the nobles will be taught; 
And people's imitation 
Of them, the custom, slick as thonght, 
Will spread throughout the nation. 
Yankee doodle, etc. 


New York in dancing goes ahead, 
Some chalks, of Paris city, 
how te tread 
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=IMPLE SONGS FOR SIMPLE SINGERS. 


I. Jenscroso. 
I'm leaving thee in sorrow, Jane, 
I hesve a deep-drawn sigh; 
A quiver, sec, is on my lip, 
A tear is in my eyc: 
And wouldst thou ask me whence the pang 
That fills my heart with pain? 
"Tis simply that I'm called away 
From my dear darling Jane! 


I may no longer now delay, 
The cab is at the gate; 
The fare is six-pence extra, love, 
If I should longer wait. 
Farewell! ‘tis business calls me forth 
At six I'll come again, 
And bring perhaps a friend to dine 
With my dear darling Jane! 


Il. L’ Allegro. 

I have always a welcome for thee: 

And prithee what more can I say? 
So look in some evening to te», 

And then we will go to the play. 
Or if you'd prefer, dear, to dine, 

*Twill be equally pleasant to me: 
Or sey that you'll drop in to wine, 

I have always a wilcome for thee! 


I commonly breakf st at ten; 
But if tuxt be tov early for you, 
It would moke me the happiet of men 
Te -ee you to lunch, love at two, 
I eure Dit how oft I'm looked UP,, 
Such intrusions are ph arant to me: 
Come to breakfast, lunch, dine, tea, or sup— 
I have always a welcome for thee! 


Ill. Zl Segreto. 
I am a merry, langhing girl, 
As every one may see; 
And I can keep my hair in curl, 
And I can make the tea. 


And if I promised to ‘* obey"— 
Now, do you think I would? 


A nice young man I lately met, 
His name I may not tell, 

And in the course of the “ First Set’’ 
He vowed he loved me well. 

He dances sweetly, I confess, 
Ile owned my pace was goed, 

And if he asks me to say “ yes—” 
Now, do you think I would? 


When does ‘* Lovely Woman stooptofolly? When ehe 
stoops to put on her Crinoline, 


A VERY EASY ONE. 
Why is the New Zealander taking his long-promised 
sketch of t. Paul's like a school-boy that iz being flogged ? 
Because he's ** ketching it” (sketching id). 
Button your coat to the chin when a proud man begins 
to flatter you. His assaults upon your understanding be- 
tray only a further design upon your pocket or your prin- 
ciples. 


A tart Rerry.—When Lord Ellenborongh was Lord 
Chicf Justice, a laborer was once brought into court asa 
witness. hen he came up to be sworn, his lordship said 
to him—** Really, witnea«, when you have to appear before 
the court, it is your bounden duty to be more clean and 
decent in your appearance.” “Upon my life,” said the 
witness, ‘*if your lordship comes to that, I'm thinking I'm 
every bit as well dressed ax your lordship.”—** What de 
you mean, Sir?" asked hie lordship, angrilv.—*: Why, 
faith,” said the laborer, ‘* you come here in Pour working 
clothes, and I come in n.in:.” 


Yor Patrick,” said a judge, 
“what do you say to the charge; are you guilty or not 
guilty ?"—** Faith that ix difficult for your Honor te tell, 
let alone myself. Wait till I hear the ividence.” 

- 


An attorney brought an immense bill to a lady for seme 
businex« he had done for ler. The lady, to whom he had 
once paid his addre«ses, murmured at the charges. ‘* Mad- 
am,” replied the limb of the law, **I wanted to convince 
you that my profession is lucrative, and that I sheuld net 
have been a bad match.” 


An apothecary, not a little distinguished for his impu- 
dence, with a hope of disconcerting a young gt ree 
whom he knew to be a man of singular modesty, as 
him, in the hearing of a large company—** Why the pa- 
triarchs of old lived to such an extreme age?" To which 
the clergyman replied—**I suppose the ancient patriarchs 
took no physic." 


At dinner, one day, Mr. Rogers related a story of a nerv- 
ous gentleman who kept a fire-escape—a kind of cack, in 
which he could lower himself from his wincew. Being sud- 
denly awakened one night by the sound, as he thought, 
of the wheels of a fire-engine, followed by a tremendous 
knocking at the door, he descended in hie sack in great 
haste, and reached the street just in time to hand his wife 
(who had been to the opera) out of her carriage. 


A cowardly fellow, much given to apparent courage, er 
boasting (a: most cowards are’, having spoken impertinent- 
ly to a gentleman, rocvive! a violent box on the ear. Sum- 
moning hi+ most authoriiative tone, he demanded whether 
it was meant in earne./, ** Yes, Sir,” replied the other, 
without he-itation. The coward, thinking he should have 
frightened him, turned away, saying, “1 am glad of it, 
fur 1 do noi like such jest«.” 


*“TIalla, driver, your wheel is going round !" aang out a 
little urchin te a ecab-driver, who was driving furieusly 
through the street, the other day. Cabby pulled up, and 
looked anxiously first on one side and then on the other. 
“You nee n't look now; it is stopped |" coolly added the 
provoking little rascal, 


A farmer once hired a Vermonter to assist in drawing 
logs. The Yankee, whem there was a log to lift, generally 
contrived to secure the small end, for which the farmer re- 
buked him, and told him always te take the butt-end. 
Dinner came, and with it a sugar-loaf Indian pudding. 
Jonathan sliced off a generous portion of the largest part, 
giving the farmer the wink, and exclaimed, * Always 
take the butt-end 

“‘ My dear Sir,” said Dr. Cowhecl, the other day, to Bob 
Dry, the famous cricketer—** my dear Sir, you must real- 
ly think of having your son vaceinated witheut delay. 


Splendid discovery, vaccinat-on, abem: he immortal 
Jenner.” 
Ah, yes, just so,” replied Boh, “ splendid discovery, 


and all that sort of thing: but den’t you think, Docter, it’s 
ust posible that since that time its virtue may have 
somewhat ue-Jenneruted [™ 


A young lady who was employed in braiding a guard- 


chain for a gentleman's watch, was asked what it was for. 
« A bell-rope, Sir,” replied she. 

“I acknowledge it is a belic-rope,” rejoined he, “and a 
pretty one, too; but I suspect we shall find a beau attached 
to it when it is finished.” 


‘* Boy,” said an ill-tempered old fellow to a noisy lad, 
“ what are you hollering for when I go by?” 

“ Humph!" returned the pert boy, ** what are yeu going 
by fer when I am 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
I've learnt to dance, to sing, and piay, 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
A polka, tis pity. | 


BONAVENTURE CEMETERY AT 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


WE publish herewith two beautiful pictures of 
Bonaventure Cemetery, about four miles from Sa- 
vannah, Georgia.. It is, perhaps, one of the most 
lovely cemetcries in the country. 

Dr. Mackay, in his ‘‘ Life and Liberty in Ameri- 
ca,” says: ‘* There is nothing like it in America, 
or perhaps in the world. Its melancholy loveli- 
ness once seen can never be forgotten. Dull, indeed, 
must be the imagination, and cold the fancy of any 


~ 


ENTRANCE TO BONAVENTURE CEMETERY, SAVANNAH, GEOKGIA, 


one who could wander through its weird and fairy 
avenues without being deeply impressed with its 
solemnity and appropriateness for the last resting- 
place of the dead.” 

Bonaventure was for years the residence of the 
Tatnall family, and is the birth-place of Colonel 
Josiah Tatnall—a prominent officer in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and subsequently Governor of 
Georgia. It was originally settled by Colonel Tat- 
nall’s grandfather, Colonel Mulnyne—an old En- 
glish gentleman, who came out with the early 
founders of the colony of Georgia. This gentle- 


man—and not Mr. Tatnall, as Dr. Mackay states— 
‘“‘though he came to a forest land where trecs 
were considered a nuisance, admired the park-like 
beauty around the great country mansions of the 
nobility and gentry in his native England, and, 
while every one else in the colony was cutting 
down trees, made himself busy in planting them. 
Having built himself a house on the estate of Bona- 
venture, he planted an avenue, or carriage-drive, 
leading up to its porch, and the tree he chose was 
the evergreen oak (commonly known as the ‘ live- 
oak’), next to the cypress and magnolia the no- 


BONAVENTURE CEMETERY, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


[December 1, 1860. 


blest tree in the Southern States. In due time, 
long after the good man’s (ath, the trees attained 
a commanding height, and from their boughs hung 
the long, feathery festoons of the tillandsia or Span- 
ish moss, that lends such melancholy beauty to 
much of the Southern landscape.” In the shadow 
of the wild-wood around this place the Tatnalls 
were buried; but the place has passed from the 
hands of the family, and is now owned by W. 
Hi. Wiltberger, Esq., proprietor of the ‘‘ Pulaski 
House,” at Savannah, ‘‘ who, finding the tomb- 
stones of the Tatnalls and others in the ground, 
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had a portion set aside 
for the purposes of a 
public cemetery.” 

“Never,” says Dr. 
Mackay, from whom we 
have already quoted ex- 
tensively, correcting his 
errors ‘never was 
place more beautifully 
adapted by nature for 
such an object. The 
mournful avenues of 
live-oak, and the equal- 
ly mournful glades that 
pierce on every side into 
the profuse and tangled 
wilderness, are all hung 
with the funereal dra- 
pery of the tillandsia. 
To those who have nev- 
er seen this peculiar 
vegetation it may be 
difficult to convey an 
adequate idea of its 
sadness and loveliness. 
It looks as if the very 
trees, instinct with life, 
had vailed themselves 
like mourners at a 
grave, or as if the fogs 
and vapors of the 
marshes had been s80- 
lidified by some stroke 
of electricity, and hung 
from the trees in palpa- 
ble wreaths, swinging 
and swaying with ev- 
ery motion of the winds, 
Not unlike the effect 
produced by the tattered 
banners hung from the 
roofs of Gothic cathe- 
drals as trophies of war 
in the olden time, or to 
mark the last resting- 
places of knights and 
nobles, is the effect of these long streamers pend- 
ing from the overarching boughs of the forest. 
Many of them are so long as to trail upon the 
ground from a height of twenty or thirty feet, and 
many of the same length, drooping from the top- 
most branches of oak and cypress, dangle in mid- 
air.” 


THE NEW STATE HOUSK AT 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


We publish herewith an cngraving of the new 
State House which is in course of erection at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. It will be one of the 
finest State Houses in the country, and will cost 
something like four millions of dollars, 

Columbia is probably one‘of the most beautiful 
inland towns in our whole country. It contains 
some ten thousand inhabitants; is not only the 
seat of Lezgi-lation, but of the State College—a 
venerable institution under the patronage of the 
State, which has sent into the field a host of Caro- 
lina worthies, among whom we need only enumer- 
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THE NEW STATE HOUSE AT COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ate Hugh J. Legaré, W. C. Preston, James L. | beauty and magnificence. 


Petigra, C. G. Memmincger, etc., as among its first 
graduates. The trade of Columbia is larce, and 
its population steadily on the increase. Among 
its public buildings are those of the college, which 
are numerous, of ample size, and of solid and com- 
manding structure; those of the ‘‘ Arsenal Acad- 
emyv”"—a military school, on the plan of 1’Fcole 

olytechnique (a State institution also)—a well-con- 
ceived establishment, very beautifully situated ; 
and the ** Lunatic Asylum,” founded also by the 
State, and maintained by annual appropriations of 
the Legislature, whenever its own income proves 
inadequate to its necessities. The military school 
at Columbia (called the ** Arsenal’) is the prepar- 
atory school for the, principal institution at Char- 
leston, called the ‘‘ Citadel Academy.” To the 


college of the State, as to their military school, 
there are large annual appropriations which cover 
the education and support of about one hundred 
beneficiaries. 

Standing on the high banks of the “rolling 
Congaree” —here a river of rapids—Columbia 
surveys, all around her, a prospect of exquisite , 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSIPH, 


The falls of the Con- 
garee just above her—the junction, at her feet, of 
the two rivers, Broad and Saluda, which blend to 
form the Congaree; her water-works; the broad 
rich fields of culture just bevond; her public and 
private edifices; her wide streets; her lovely car- 
dens—-all unite to render her unique in the charms 
of situation, of embellishment, of art, and nature. 
Standing on the walls of the new State Capitol, 
now rapidly approaching its highest elevation, no- 
thing can be more exquisite than the prospect on 
every hand. 

The following description of the new State 
House is from an official source: 

**The State House now being built at Columbia will 
eventually stand in the centre of an open equare of from 
twelve to fourteen acres of cround, which i: to be laid out 
and planted as a handsome park. The building ri-ex from 
a stone terrace, five feet in height above the ground, twen- 
ty-five feet in width, surrounding the whole of the edifice, 
and ornamented by a stone balustrade. The building is 
cruciform in its plam; its extreme dimensions on the ma- 
jor axis, running east and west, being 262 feet in length, 
and on the minor axis, from north to south, 172 feet: with 
a height of 65 fect from the ground to the top of the cor- 
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ment at the contre. locing 
respectively north and 
south. The receding ves- 
tibule front. forming the 
main entrance from the 
northern portico, is con- 


structed entirely of white 
marble. The principal floor, 
occupied by the legislative 
halls, is directly accessible 
from the exterior through 
the vestibule and the north- 
ern portico, by a grand 
flight of granite steps 90 
feet in width, and ascend- 
ing from the stone terrace 
below. 


** The entrance hall. lead- 
ing from the principal door- 
way, is 30 feet in width, 
and 65 feet in length, inter- 
sected by the connecting 
hall, running east and west, 
which is 20 feet in width, 
and 140 feet in length. 


**The Senate Chamber, 
occupying the eastern end 
of the building, fe 44 feet 
by T4 feet in size; the Rep- 
resentative Hall, being in 
the western end, is 62 feet 
by 74 feet in size, with 
galleries over the retiring 
rooms affording accommo- 
dation for some three hun- 
dred persons. The central 
part of the southern portion 
of the building contains the 
Library, 45 feet by 82 feet 
in size—all three of these apartments running up through 
both stories, 40 feet in height. 

‘*The basement story of the building is intersected by 
the two hall«, crossing each other on the two main axes of 
the building; thus affording access from the four cardinal 
points, and contains on the remainder of thi« floor apart- 
ments for the Governor, Treasurer, Controller, and oth- 
er State officers; also committee rcome, and vaults for 
State records, papers. ete. The ceilings of the Library, 
Representative Hall, and Senate Chamber are to be en- 
tirely of iron, in ornamental panels, ete. All the floors 
will be paved with marble tiles, in ornamental patterns. 

‘*One of the principal features in the main front will be 
the colossal figures, filling the whole of the tympanum of 
the pediment of the northern portico—a space of 90 feet in 
length, by 15 feet in height. On this work the eminent 
sculptor, Henry Kirk Brown, is now engaged preparing 
the molels. It will consist of about fourteen coloseal fig- 
ures, cut of marble, in alto-relievo, representing the State 
and its principal agriculture! industry—the cotton and 
rice culture, with its acces= \ries. 

‘* The whole of the extericr of the building is conetruct- 
ed of cranite of very superior quality and beauty, which is 
brought to the building by a railway, constructed express- 
ly for the purpose, from the quarry, about three miles dis- 
tant, and lying directly on the bank of the Congaree Riv- 
er.” 
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THE ROYAL MEETING AT 
WARSAW. 


WE publish herewith an engraving of the meet- 
ing of the Emperors of Austria and Russia and the 
Regent of Prussia, at Warsaw, a few weeks since. 
The meeting was summoned by the Emperor of 
Austria, who, evidently, sought aid and counsel 
from his co-despots in the straits to which the 
Italian Revolution and the Hungarian uprising 
have reduced him. It is no secret that his idea 
was to reorganize the Holy Alliance, which proved 
so disastrous to human liberty after the Batile of 
Waterloo. Whether he would have succeeded, had 
the conference been uninterrupted, remains a ques- 
tion; the meeting was, unfortunately for his hopes, 
broken up by the death of the Empress Dowager 
of Russia. Since then we hear that the Emperor 
Francis-Joseph only sought a guarantee for his 
Italian possessions; also, that the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia assured his brother, the Emperor 
Napoleon of France, that nothing had been plotted 
against him at the conference. But all this is mere 
guess-work.. The Emperors and the Regent met, 
and separated, but what they really said and did 
no one knows. 


THE STORY OF A BRITISH RE- 
LIEVING OFFICER. 


One November afternoon, several years ago, I 
_ had concluded the distribution of relief for the day, 

and prepared to go home. 

It was darlewhen I left the Union Office to walk 
to my home, which was about a mile out of the 
town. The last part of my way lay through a 
little piece of field, which had an evil character in 
the neighborhood. The reason I could never ex- 
actly learn; but the story went, that in that field, 
ence at least in every year, at night time, there 
appeared a female figure clothed in white, and that 
from this apparition there issued sighs and moans 
most grievous to listen to. I had traversed the 
_ field at night hundreds of times, and not a vestige 
of any female in white had I seen; so I was, of 
course, an unbeliever in the tale. This evening 
I had just stepped over the stile, when—I must 
confess, very much to my amazement—the sound 
of deep sobbing came distinctly tomyear. I real- 
ly do not see why I should not own, further, that 
my heart’s action increased a trifle as I peered 
about to see the cause; and that when, a few 
yards off, I could perceive a white figure making 
toward me, I felt an’ unusual perspiration over- 
spread my forehead. 

It was a woman, all in white, too, and crying 
bitterly. 

‘“‘ Now, Mr. Jones, don’t be such an arrant fool,” 
said I to myself, as I half turned to retreat. At 
the same moment down fell the figure on the grass. 
I went to it. It was no spectre, but a poor wo- 
man, evidently very ill, and in great trouble. I 
elicited from her that she had set out from her cot- 
tage, a little distance off, to seek her servant, who 
had left her some hours before to go into the town. 
Questioning a little more closely, I discovered that 
this distressed gentlewoman (for she was evidently 
above the common rank) was in a state of utter 
destitution, and that she and her faithful domestic 
were well-nigh starving. The cottage in which 
they lived was completely secluded, and they had 
enly been there a month, so that they were quite 
strangers in the neighborhood. The servant had 
sallied forth to-day, unknown to her mistress, to 
ebtain relief, having no ‘aotion, poor creature, of 
the inquiry and examination requisite before as- 
sistance could be given. I further learned that 
the sufferer had a husband, who, five weeks before, 
had sent her, with only a few pounds in her pock- 
et, te this place from London, intimating that he 
should join her in a month’s time. 

“Then you are now expecting him ?” I said. 

“‘Every day,” was the reply; and as it was 
given, I staggered as though I had been wounded. 

Wounded! Ay, I was wounded. The moon, 
shining forth suddenly, revealed to me a face not 
seen for years, but never forgotten—never forgot- 
ten—and never will be by me this side of the 


ve. 
ao Leslie and I had both been born in a vil- 
lage ten miles distant. Suited for each other in 
every respect, I would have made her my wife, 
but she refused me. Her parents both died, and, 
shortly after, she ran away from the guardianship 
of a very distant relative with the son of a wealthy 
farmer. The farmer, who was furious, laid all the 
blame on Mary, and declared her an artful minx, 
who had inveigled his son. I know better. She 
was cruelly deceived, and Mark Sedley was a thor- 
ough villain. 

And this poor face, so ghastly pale, so worn and 
wasted, was Mary’s face. 

‘** Mary !” I gasped. 

Then she recognized me in a moment, and with 
a wild cry threw her arms about me. She told me 
alle. The tale was dreadful, worse even than I 
expected, and I had been full of misgiving. Such 
neglect, such cruelty, such fiendish ingenuity in 
-maliciousness, as had been exhibited toward the 
long-enduring and still loving wife, by her double- 
dyed scoundrel of a husband, I, with all my ex- 
perience of life, could not have conceived. They 
had been in the depths of poverty; but either 
through pride, or an impression of its probable in- 
utility, no application had been made to her hus- 
band’s father fur assistance. One day Sedley had, 
as already stated, ordered her to depart from Lon- 
don for this town, giving no reason for the strange 
command, save that he was going a journey in 
which she could not accompany him, but that in 
a month’s time he would be with her at any ad- 
dress which she should send to him at a place he 
named. Here, then, Mary had arrived, and had 
found an abode in a cottage of two rooms, close at 
hand. Some scraps of furniture she had boucht 

for a few shillings, of the previous occupier. The 

woman she had with her was an old seryant of her 


father’s, whom she had met in London, and who 
would not leave her in her trouble. 

‘‘The scoundrel has deserted her,” I thought. 
‘* Well, better so.” 

We reached the miserable dwelling, and Mary 
having entered, I hastened to the work-house, and 
dispatched a servant to Mrs. Sedley forthwith laden 
with pecessaries of various kinds. 

I knew the elder Sedley was still living, so the 
next morifing I rode over to the village in which 
he resided, and told him my painful discovery. 
He expressed himself very pleased at the proba- 
bility of seeing his son. 

‘“‘A noble fellow, Mr. Jones,” he said, with 
warmth; ‘‘a manly, upright youth as ever lived. 
Ah! what might he not have been had he not 
been ruined by that wretched artful girl!” 

It made me mad to hear him speak thus; but it 
was not wise to quarrel with him. 

‘“‘ However that may be, Sir,” I said, “she is 
your son’s wife, and I have told you her condition. 
Something must be done for her.” 

“Do you expect me to do any thing for her, Mr. 
Jones? Now, did you really come ten miles to 
ask me to help her ?” 

‘Certainly I did. Good Heavens, Mr. Sedley, 
she was starving—would have starved, had I not 
met with her! Come and see her.” 

“Yes, Mr. Jones, I will. When she’s in her 
coffin you let me know, and I'll come—with pleas- 
ure.” 

Horrified and disgusted, I shrunk from the im- 
placable old brute, and returned home. 

It was evening when I reached the Union Of- 
fice. My assistant was affixing a placard to the 
notice-board outside. 

** Here’s a thing that has created a bit of a stir 
since you have been gone,”’ he said, and he handed 
me a copy of the placard. 

It announced a highway robbery committed 
some fifteen miles oft, described certain articles 
stolen, furnished close particulars of the robber, 
and offered a large reward for his apprehension. 

**Not much chance of the rascal’s escaping,” 
remarked Mr. Flack. ‘* Why, here’s a complete 
portrait: ‘ Singularly prominent front upper teeth ; 
scar on left cheek; very light hair; squints ;’ and 
a lot beside. Oh, he’ll be nabbed, to a certainty.” 

I put the placard in my pocket, and proceeded 
to Mary Sedley’s cottage. As I journeyed, the 
marked description of the as yet uncaptured rob- 
ber dwelt on my mind. The reward was consider- 
able, would be very welcome, even to me. Had 
I ever seen such? Mercy! It flashed across my 
mind. Yes, there could be no mistake: the ac- 
count tallied to a nicety with the exterior, as I 
knew it formerly, of Mark Sedley. I was exceed- 
ingly startled, and stopped to think, when my at- 
tention was suddenly arrested, as follows: 

I was in the ‘‘ haunted ficld.”” On one side of 
me was a high bank, witha hedge attop. Above 
me, on the other side of this hedge, were evidently 
two people talking. I listened; for the circum- 
stance was strange in that place and at that hour. 

““You miserable magpie!” was growled in a 
manner which I knew well, thongh I had not 
heard it for years; ‘I’m a good mind to pitch you 
over the hedge, you never-ending chatterer.”’ 

** Indeed, Mark!” I heard Mary Sedley reply, 
“*T couldn’t help it. I was dying—really dying 
for want of food.” 

“Dying! you’ve always been dying,” grunted 
the scoundrel. “‘What now? Sniveling? What! 
at seeing me, is it? when the sight ought to make 
you happier than any queen. Now, take care! I 
only say, TAKE CARE!” 

“There, I have done. Now, Mark, I’ve ceased 
crying: but don’t be harsh; I'm very weak. 
Well, well, never mind. Now just tell me about 
these things. To whom did you say I was to take 
them ?” 

‘“‘To a man named Isaac Levy, in Hulk’s Alley 
—just at the end of the town. You'll say you 
want to sell them, and he’ll buy them. He’ll ask 
no questions. To-morrow night, at ten o'clock, 
I'll come to you, and you'll have the money ready 
for me.” 

‘‘But, Mark! now, Mark! I don’t want to be 
curious ; I won’t ask you again where the articles 
came from; but do tell me, where are you going 
to, and how long shall you be away this time; 
and, dear Mark, how am I to live?” 

“How are you to live,eh? Look you, Mary, 
my love, if you bother me with any more ques- 
tions, you sha’n’t need to ask me again how you’re 
tolive. You go and do what you're told; that’s 
enough for you. Now be off, double quick. And 
as for that old friend of yours, Mr. Jones, I'll square 
accounts with him all in good time. I'll cut his 
throat, Mary: you see if I don’t.” 

Then they seemed toseparate. I watched about, 
and saw Mary enter her cottage. I followed her 
immediately. She screamed loudly. 

‘Oh, Mr. Jones!” she gasped, sinking into a 
chair; “‘ how you frightened me!” 

‘“‘ Mary Sedley,” I said, somewhat sternly, tak- 
ing up a watch and other things which she had just 
laid on the table, ‘‘ where did these come from ?” 

“Oh, never mind! give them me. They are—” 

Mary, they are plunder; the fruits of a high- 
way robbery, and the robber was—” 

‘No, no, no!” she shrieked. ‘I will not be- 
lieve it!” she cried, divining my next speech. 

‘‘ Now be’ calm, and let me tell you.. I heard 
the greater part of what passed between you and 
your husband just now. The man he named to 
you is a notorious receiver of stolen goods. And 
read this;” and I handed her the placard. 

She read it. 

‘* My God! this is worse than all,” she wailed. 
‘*T have starved and suffered well-nigh unto 
death; yes, almost to death, oh, thank Heaven! 
but this is terrible.” 

** Now,” I resumed, “there is but one course to 
be pursued. This ruffian has tortured you long 
enough. You must be relcased from him.”’ 

How?” 

“How? Why, through the law. He will be 
transported for life for this offense,” 


‘« But he is not in prison yet.” 

“No; but he soon will be. He is coming here 
to-morrow night, you know, and I shall have the 
officers ready for him.” 

“Ah, true,” she said, staring vacantly at me. 
“T had forgotten. Yes; you would do that, of 
course.” 

She seemed bewildered, and, having learned 
from her that she expected the old servant to re- 
turn immediately, I thought it best to leave her. 

As I passed from the cottage, I pondered her 
strange look, and lingered at a short distance. 
The door opened gently. I saw her come forth, 
look about, close the door, and then run in the 
direction of the ‘* haunted field” at the top of her 
speed, The idea immediately occurred to me, 
‘*She is seeking Sedley to warn him against com- 
ing to-morrow night.” I followed. It was per- 
fectly dark, but her white dress enabled me to keep 
her in view. The field was reached. She wan- 
dered about, but found no one. She crossed again 
into the road, I still following as quietly as I could. 
Suddenly she stopped. She had come upon Sed- 
ley walking onward. She touched him on the 
back, and he sprung round with a cry of alarm 
and an oath. 

“It is I, Mark—I, Mary. I've had such a run, 
I can hardly speak ; I want to tell—” 

**You’ve followed me, have you? Curse you, 
body and soul. There,” and he felled her to the 
earth. 

** Mark, one word,” said the victim, in a voice 
but little above a whisper. ‘It was to save—” 

“What, you won’t cease chattering? There, 
and there,” and he kicked her as she lay. ‘“ Now 
go home.” 

Great God of heaven! Through the mouth of 
that murdering villain was uttered the most mer- 
ciful injunction which had fallen upon poor Mary 
Sedley’s ear for many a long day, ‘‘Go home ;” 
and she went home—to God. 

Strong man as I am and was, I had turned sick 
at the first terrific blow, and before I could cry 
out, the second brutality had been committed. 
Then I shouted, : nd rushed forward. Sedley de- 
camped, and I raised Mary, and ran with her, as 
quickly as I could, back to the cottage. The old 
servant was still absent. I laid the sufferer on her 
miserable couch, and leaned over her. 

She was dead. Terribly reduced and enfeebled 
as she had been, the violence had completed the 
tragedy. She was at peace. Her effort to save 
her husband had resulted in bringing liberty to 
herself. I threw open the little window, and as I 
gazed at the bright stars above me I found myself 
again and again repeating— 

“She is at peace. ‘Ihank God, she is gone 
home!” 

The following night our Inspector of Police, one 
of his men, and I, set out from the town for the 
cottage. It was wretched weather. The snow 
fell fast, the wind blew, and the cold was piercing. 
Wearrived. Inthe course of the day Mary Scdley 
had been placed in her humble coffin. 

It was arranged that the constable should lic 
crouched under a hedge outside the cottage, while 
the Inspector and I should remain in the bedroom, 
so that Sedley might be fairly in the house at the 
time of his capture, which would thereby be ren- 
dered more easy. Thus we were all] placed, rather 
before nine o’clock, when the constalle outside 
came to tell us that a strugele seemed to be going 
on a little distance off in the road; but he could 
only judge by sounds, for the night was so dark 
he could see nothing at the smallest distance. 

The man had scarcely returned to his hiding- 
place, when the door of the cottage opened, and a 
most unexpected arrival took place. The elder 
Mr. Sedley made his appearance. I met him as 
he entered. An alarming spectacle he presented. 
He was so bedabbled in snow and mud, with 
patches of blood, as scarcely to be recognizable. 

** Good Heavens! Mr. Sedley,” I exclaimed. 

“What, you? And in that state!” 

“And you, Mr. Jones? Why, what in the 
world brings you here? My story is soon told. 
I have been longer about a journey than I expect- 
ed, and as it was such a night, and so late, I was 
making for your town, intending to sleep there. 
But you have queer folks about. Coming along 
the lane where it was so dark I could not gee my 
hand before me, there fell upen the back of my 
head an awful blow. I dare say the villain who 
gave it me spied, dark as it was, my plentiful crop 
of white hair, and that encouraged him to try to 
rob me, But he reckoned wrongly. I’m old, but 
I'm not yeak, and with the aid of ‘ Finisher’ here, 
I'll match any man now.” 

Here Mr. Sedley exhibited a formidable cudgel, 


from the knob of which, on the pressing a spring, . 


there darted forth three or four little spikes. 

‘* Well, I kept my legs, and in a moment my 
enemy and ‘Finisher’ had made acquaintance. 
The scoundrel gave an awful growl, and somehow 
managed to touch me in the chest, and nearly set- 
tled me. However, I rallied, and then, judging 
from his white coat, as well as I could, where his 
face would be, I brought ‘ Finisher’ down upon 
him with my utmost strength. I believe it made 
anendofhim. I hope it did. But I treated the 
villain to a third taste, and then F left him.’’ 

‘“‘Heaven pity the wretch! Why, you must 
have killed him !” 

‘Dare say—saved the hangman the trouble. 
But tell me, Mr. Jones, first, in whose place am I, 
that you should be here at this hour?” 

Mauled as he had been, I was really sorry to 
excite him farther; but I was so afraid of his vile 
son arriving that I answered at once— 

‘You are in your son Mark's cottage.” 

“Lord have mercy upon me! Then Mary Sed- 
ley lives here—is in that other room, I suppose.” 

‘‘ She don’t live here, but she lies in that other 


m.” 
Ps Eh ?”’ he said, puzzled. 


‘‘Mr. Sedley” (and I could not help my voice 
trembling as I spoke), ‘‘ come in with me and see 
her.” 

‘*No, no, no; I'll do nothing ef the sort: I told 


you I wouldn't before. She'll plague me for as- 
sistance, and I'll give her none—not a penny.” 

‘* But you told me you would see her.” 

“J told you!—you don’t speak the truth, Sir. 
In her coffin, I said, I would see her, gladly, but 
never elsewhere—elsewhere never.” 

I threw open the door between the tiny rooms. 

‘**Then see her in her coffin!” I cried ; and, tak. 
ing advantage of his surprise, I moved him gently 
into the bedroom. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, staggering from the 
coffin’s side, ** then she is really dead !” 

“*You have your wish, No doubt you feel your 
anticipated pleasure. She ts dead.” 

*“* After all,” said the old man, recovering him. 
self, ‘it is better so. My son is free. You said 
he was coming here. Why, what is the policeman 
here for—to watch the corpse ?” 

“Your son I expect almost immediately,” I re. 
plied; “‘but I must tell you there is no time to 
avoid it; he comes as a felon, and he will go away 
a prisoner—read that placard.”’ 

He had great difficulty in doing it; but he saw 
enough to cause him to fall back against the wall, 
and groan in agony. Suddenly he sprang to the 
coffin. 

“And this all through you!” he yelled, with 
demoniac fury, clenching his fist at the poor clay, 
and looking, besmeared as he was with Llood, like 
a fiend incarnate. ‘‘ You, you wretch—you, who 
seduced him; you, who took him from his home, 
from me; who ruined him; who— What was 
that ?”” he asked, in a whisper. 

“For the love of God, Mary! open the door,” 
sail a faint, voice without; ‘“‘I am dying—some 
water—some water.” 

“It is iis voice. it—I knowit,” gasped 
the old man, clutching me by the shoulder. ‘I 
have not forgotten it;” and before any of us, he 
had reached the door and opened it. 

**Run away, Mark, run,” he ne 
are waiting for you. Away for your life!’’ 

“‘ He will never run again,” said the Inspector; 
and he dragged into the hut a prostrate body which 
lay outside. 

Merciful Heaven! what a sight it was! A 
man in a long white coat, saturated at the upper 
part with blood, and his forehead almost undis- 
tinguishable from bleeding wounds. 

*‘Lord! Lord!” moaned the wretched being; 
“T am quite blind now—water—water—I'm dy— 
dy—” And he died. 

Then the little hut, and the country round, rung 
with shouts of ** Mark! Mark! Maik! My son! 
my son !"—for reason left the miserable father; 
and, escaping from our hold, he fled forth into the 
field, the darkness, the snow, the rain, reckless 
and mad 

He had slain his son, and in self-defense. 

Mary was avenged. 


They 


HOW TO HELP THE BLIND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 


AN association has lately been formed in En- 
gland for the improvement of the condition of the 
blind. Miss Muloch has been to see the asylum, 
and thus speaks of it: 

The great ol,ject is to enable the blind, as a class, 
to earn their own livelihood, and to elevate their 
condition generally. If the sighted would help the 
blind by acting to them the part of levers, to raise 
them out of their present state, rather than of props 


to support them in it—the blind would most thank- | 


fully recognize that aid which they can not well 
dispense with, but which they most prefer, because, 
in accepting it, they reduce their honest independ. 
ence in the least possible degree. 

This principle of the cultivation of independence 
is the greatest and best feature of the Association. 
Charity is a blessed thing, when all other modes 
of assistance fail; but till then, it should never be 
offered to any human being; for it will assuredly 
deteriorate, enervate, and ultimately degrade him. 
Let him, to the last effort of which he is capalle, 
work for himself, trust to himself, edueate and ele- 
vate himself. Show him how to do this—help him 
to help himself, and you will every day make of 
him a higher and happier being. 

So thought I, while watching a lad of only twen- 
ty-one, who three years before had lost first sight 
and then hearing. Totally deaf and blind, his 
only communication with the outer world is by the 
sense of touch. Yet it was such a bright face— 
such a noble head and brow—yeu saw at once what 
a clever man he would have made. And there 
was such a refinement about him, down to his very 
hands, so delicately shaped, so quick, flexible, and 
dexterous in their motions—the sort of hands that 
almost invariably make music, paint pictures, write 
poems. Nothing of that sort, alas! would ever 
come out of the silent darkness in which, for the 
remainder of his days, lay buried this poor lad's 
soul. Yet when Mr. Levy, taking his hand, began 
to talk to him on it—the only way by which the 
blind can communicate with the deaf-blind—he 
turned round the most affectionate delighted face, 
and caught the sentence at once. 

‘‘P.j.a plane. Lady wanting to see me plane? 
I'll get the board in a minute.” 

The voice was somewhat unnatural, and the 
words slewly put together, as if speech, which he 
could stil. use, but never bear, were gradually be- 
coming a difficulty to him. But he set to his car. 
pentering with the most vivid delight; and having 
planed and sawed for our benefit, again lent him- 
self to Mr. Levy's conversation. 

‘** Lady wishes to see my toys? I'll get them in 
a minute.” And as nimbly as if he had eyes the 
lad mounted to a high shelf, where were ranged, 
orderly in a row, a number of children’s toys, man- 
ufactured in a rough but solid style of cabinet- 
making—the last made, which he brought down 
and exhibited with great pride, being a tiny table 
with a movable top and “turned” feet—a table 
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that would be the envy of some ambitious young 
carpenter of seven years old, and the pride and 
glory of his sister’s dolls’ tea-party ; as it may be 
yet—to bairns I know. Hew its maker's face kin- 
died at the touch of the silver coin and the shuke 
of the hand, which was the only way in which our 
bargain could be transacted. 

‘*Sne’s bought my table. Lady's bought my 
tabic.” And then, with a sudden fit of conscien- 
tiousness, ‘‘ Who shall I give the money to?” evi- 
dently thinking it ought to be counted among his 
week’s wages, paid by the Association. 

I inquired how. much he earned. 

“Seventeen shillings a week, and could earn 
much more if we only had it to give him. But 
even that makes a great difference. When he 
came, he was so moping and down-hearted, chicfly, 
he said, because it grieved him to be dependent on 
his two sisters. Now he is all right, and the mer- 
riest fellow possible. I asked him the other day 
if he were happy. ‘Ilappy!’ he said, ‘to be sure 
Iam. What have I to make me otherwise? It 
would be a great shame if Iewere any thing but 
happy.’” 

Poor soul—poor simple, blessed soul! the great- 
est man on earth might be less enviable than this 
lad, totally deaf and blind. 

I have thus given a plain account of what I saw 
an heard that day. Any one with more time, 
more money, and more practical wisdom to spare, 
could hardly expend them Letter than in becoming 
‘*eyes to the blind’’ by a few visits to 127 Euston 
Road. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


TUE PRESIDENTIAL FLECTION, 
Tue votes have been counted in several States. In 
Pennsylvania, Limoln received 268,050 votes; Fusion, 


178,871; Douglas, 16,677: and Bel 12 509.—Lincoln's 
majority over Fusion, 8.150; over all, 5'.673. In Iili- 
nois, i@peoln gets 172.45; Douclas, 160/49; Bell, 4546; 
kinridge, 2272. The indications are that B Il edrries 
eorgia, by about 2500 votes: Breckinridge, Florida, by 
about 3000; Bell, Virginia, by about 200. In New York, 
Lincoln gets 361,733; Fusion, 3!4,174.—Lincoln’s mejor- 
ity, 47,067. 


A SPEECH FROM Mf, LINCOLN, 


A telegram, dated Springfield, Minois, Tuesday, Nov. 29, 
says: * The meeting of congratulition, which was at first 
intended for a county jubilee, has, unexpectedly, assumed 

igantic proportions. An immense and excited crowd is 
attendance, and the illumination is pearly universal, 
and brilliant beyond any thing ever scen in the We-t. 
All the public building-, and a vast number of stores and 
dwellings, ar’ ablaze with fantastic devices. In the dome 
of the State House four locomotive head-lights are blaz- 
ing. clearly vi-ible for many miles. 
‘A large procession of Wide Awakes ha* been parad- 
When they came to the residence of Mr. Lincoln 
halted and called out the President elect with cheers 
were irresistibie. The tumult redoubled on his ap- 
The storm of congratulation and clamor listed 
— but quict was at last restored, and Mr. 


* anp excise me 
this cecasion from aspeech. I thank you for 
kinduess and compliment of this call. I thank you, in 
with all others who have thoucht fit by their 
indoree the Republican cause. (Applause.} I re- 
you in the success which has so far attended 
{Applance.)} ‘Yet, in all our rejoicings, let us 
ress por cheri-b any harsh feelings toward any 
bo, by his vote, has differed with us. [Loud 
Let us at all times remember that all Ameri- 
citizens are brothers of a common country, and should 
together in the bonds of fraternal feeling. [Im- 


appleuse,.) Let me again beg you to accept my 
ones te exouse me fiom further speaking at this 


THE PRESIDENT-ELFVCT AT CHICAGO. 


dated Chicago, November 22, says: ** Mr. 
ect, arrived this morning and 
@Gpactem ad the Tremont House, where Mr. Lincoln 
4t about ten o'clock this forenoon they were 
to each other, it being the first time they have 
met since thaig nomination. Although they were once 
same © Lincoln in the Heuse aad 
y never before formed an ac- 
even had an introluction. Mra Lincoln, 
by Mra. Dodge, of Springfield, Mm. Don Platt, 
and Gerleral Kobinson, of Pi 


during the ceremony. 

** Mr. n and Mr. Hamlin upon meeting avoided 
all stiffness or formality, and entered into a social conver- 
sation, which was soon interrupted by an invitation to 
vi-it the famous Wigwam, where they were nominated. 
This invitation was accompanied by the announcement 
that this famous building is about to be torn down, and 
therefore the visit must be made at once, which was done. 
The President and Vice-President~ lect, accompanied by 
Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Platt, and attended by several gen- 
tlemen, accordingly entered carriages and proceeded to the 
Wigwam. After a short tarry the party visited the new 
Post-office, Custom-house, and United States Court build- 
ing, and returned to their hotcl.” 


re 


A 
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SKNATOR TRUMBULL ON SECESSION, 

In a epeech just delivered at Springfield, Ilinois, Sen- 
ator Trumbull said : 

** Secession is an impracticability, or rather an impossi- 
bility. The Constitution provides no way by which a State 
may withdraw from the LU nion—no way for the dissolution of 
the Government it creates. The General Government in- 
terferes but little with the individual rights of the citizens, 
except for protection; it is chiefly felt in its benefits and 
its bleasings—not in its exactions. if every Federal officer 
in South Carolina were to resign, their ofhoes remain va- 
cant, and its Legislature declare the State out of the Union, 
it would all amount to little except to inconvenience the 
citizens of that State. So long as the State did not inter- 
fere with the collection of the revenue on the seaboard, the 

ple in other portions of the Union would not be in the 
east incommoded. is the South Carolina army to 
do when raised? Whom is it to fight? Manifestly, if it 
commences a war on the United States officers engaged in 
collecting the revenue, it becomes the aggressor. This 
would be revolution, and making war without a cause. for 
South Carolina makes no complaint against the Revenue 
laws. Is she prepared for this—to become the aggressor ?” 
a speedy reaction, and defended Mr. Breck- 
inridge from the charge of disunion.” 


MK. LINCOLN NOT TO KNCROACH ON TIE SOUTII. 


Senator Trumbull also said that Mr. Lincoln, although 
the candidate of the Republican party, as Chief Magistrate 
will neither belong to that nor any other party. When 
inaugurated he will be the President of the whole country, 
and will be as ready to defend and protect the State in 
which he has not received a solitary vote against any en- 
croachment upon its constitutional rights, as the one in 
which he has received the largest majority. The lepub- 
lican party are fortunate that they have it now in their 

»wer to prove that they have never intended, and do not 

tend, any encroachment upon the rights of any State or 
one section. 


THE ATTITUDE OF GEORGIA, 


The Legislature of Georgia has passed the bill granting 
a million to arm the State. Gove 
mended the Legisletu Cl. elect. 48 LY candi- 


date has an absolute majority of the popular vote, as re- 
quired by the laws of Georgia. The Legislature haa au- 
thorized a State Convention, the election to take place on 
2d January, and the Convertion to mect om the Wednes- 
day following. 

ATTITUDE OF NORTIL CAROLINA. 

A telegram dated Raleigh, Nevemb:r 19, says: “ Both 
branches of the Legisliture assembled to-day. <A ctrong 
Southern fe ling manilfeet. 

** The Governor's Message, which will be sent in tomor- 
row, takes etrong Southern grounds. It recommends a 
conference with the mcighboring State-, and th a State 
Conv. ntion on federal affairs. recommends the en- 
relimen. of «ll men between eighteen and fo ty-five years, 
and al-o recommends the rai-ing uf a corps of ten thousand 
volunt.er-, with arms and equipments. He go -s for re- 
sisting any effurt at coercion in any event.” 


WHAT TILE SOUTIL WANTS, 


Governor Letcher of Virginia has written a letter in 
whigh he says: ** The South asks only for the fair and fuith- 
ful execution of the laws passed for the reeovery and pro- 
tection of her property—that you will ccase to embarrass 
and lend your aid to effect their execution according to 
their letter and spirit: that if her property shall e-cape 
and bé found in the nun--laveliolding State+, you will ree 
that it is promptly restore! to the rightful owner. Surely 
there is patriotism enough in Pennsylvania and the other 
non-slaveholding Siates to grant what the law has declared 
to be our due, especially when the preservation of the Union 
depends upon it. Inconcluding this branch of the eubject, 
permit me to add that if the North will re«pect and uphold 
the rizhts of the States, the Union will be perpetual, our 
country will gontinue to grow in power and influence, thé 
people of all section* will hayeFecured to them the bless- 
ings of peace, quiet, and-crder, and a proxperity such as 
ha- never been known or appreciated in our past history, 
will Le the neces-ary re-ult.” 


SENATOR DOUGLAS ON DISUNION. 


Senator Douglas has written a letter in which he says: 
*No man in America regreta the election of Mr. Lincoln 
more than I du; none made more strenucus exertions to 
defeat him; none differ with him more radically and ir- 
reconcilably upon all the great ix-ues involved in the con- 
te-t. No man living is prepared to resist, by all the legiii- 
mate means sanctioned by the Constitution and laws of 

*our country, the aggressive policy which he and hia party 
are understuxl to represent. But while I say this, 1 am 
bound, as a good citizen and law-abiding man, to declare 
my con-cicntious conviction that the mere election of any 
man to the l’residency by the American pc ople, in accord- 
ance with the Constitution and lawa, doe< not of itself fur- 
nish any just cause or reasonable ground for discolving the 
Fedcral,L nion.” 

Mi. SMIPIENS AGAINST SECUSSION. 

In the course of a great speech, cel'vered before the 
Georgia Legislature, Mr. stephens said : 

The fir-t question that present- it-elf is, shall the peo- 
ple of the South secede from the Lnion in conseyuence of 
the election of Mr. Lincuin to the Pre-iiency of the Unit- 
ed States’ My countrymen, I tell you frankly, candidly, 
and earnestly that I do not think that they cught. In my 
judgment, tie election of no man, constitut.onaily ehoren 
to tiuat hizh office, is eufficient cause for any State to rep- 
arate from the Union. I: onght to etand by and aid still 
in maintaining the Con-titution of the country. To make 
& point of re-istance to the Governnint—tv withdraw 
from it because a man ha- been cun-titutionally clected— 
puts us in the wrong. We are ple ged tv maintain the 
Constitution, Many of us have sworn tosupport it. Can 
we, therefore, for the anere election of a man to tue Tre-i- 
dency, and that, too, in accordance with the p:e-cribed 
form- of the Const:tution, make a point of re-.-tance to 
the Government, without becoming the breakers of that 
sacred in-trument ourselves’ Withdraw cur-elves from 
it—would we not be inthe wrong’ Whatever fate is to 
befall this country, let it never be laid to the charge of the 
people of the south, and especially to the people of 
Georgia, that we were untrue to cur national engage- 
ment=. Let the fault and the wrong re-t upon others. 
If all our hopes are to be blasted—if the republic is te go 
down—I.t us be found to the last moment standing on the 
deck with the Constitution of the United States waving 
over our heads.” [Applau-e.)} 

UNION MEETING IN GEORGIA, 

A telegram dated Augurta, Georgia, November 20, says: 
‘* The largest meeting ever held in Greene County, Georgia, 
came off on Friday. The most influential men in the 
county participated. Resvlutions of a conservative char- 
acter were almort unanimously adopted. They urge the 
call of a State Convention, of all parties, to calmly con- 
eider the evils the destruction of the National 
Union, ap ng to the people of the Union to discard the 
counsels of agitating politicians and demagogues of all sec- 
tiona, and rally to t of our imperiled Govern- 
ment. They say the poli instead of allaying the 
excitement, have stirred it up; instead of i 
tual distrust and dislike, they have promoted it; instead 
of removing causes of a yay: ereated them for 


red to the passions and 
each 


ing 
servative catholic feelings of the ether, until mutually ex- 
asperated by the incendiary and disorzanizing repres¢ nta- 
tions of hungry office-ceekers, both sections find them-elves 
engaged in a fierce controversy which they had po hand in 
bringing on.” 
ENGLISHMEN ENCOURAGING SECESSION. 


A gentleman of respectability, just arrived from the 
South, states that at different point~ in the seceeding States 
he counted as many as thirty Eenglisimen, busily engaged 
in fanning the fiames of and disunion. 


MORE TROUBLES IN KANSAS, 

A telegram dated Washington, November °1, says: 
“Pre idcnt Buchanan haz received a di-patch, signed by 
three United States Marshals, dated Zlst inst., at Fort 
Scott, stating that an armed party of five hundred, under 
the noieor.ous bandit Montcomery, have put them-elves in 
opposition to the Untied States authorities in Kaunas, and 
have spread great alarm throughout the country. One 

has be n killed. It is said they avow their determ- 
Soutien to seize the public property, and to march into 
Arkansas and Texas, and free the slaves in these States. 
The Secretary has dispatched the necessary orders to Gen- 
eral Harney, who is in command of that department, for 
enforcing the laws, and for apprehending guilty persons. 

* General Harney has four companies of dragoons at his 
command, and will make short work of these rebels." 


ACTION OF THE NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 


On Monday, 19th, the Presidents of the leading City 
Ranks met, and re-olved to purchase $2,500,000 of sterling 
exchange for their joint account in order to get rid of the 
present dead lock in business. This afforded a temporary 
relief, though the purchases of exchange by the Committee 
were small. On Wednesday, a much more comprehen-ive 
scheme was adopted. The banks put all their specie into 
a common fund, and agreed to discount as liberally as the 
wants of the merchants required—all the banks agreeing 
to supply specie to any bank which ran short of it in con- 
seqnence of the contemplated expansion. This arrange- 
ment, which is analogous to the method adopted in 17 
by the Bank of England, afforded decided relief to the pub- 
lic and the merchants, and created a better feeling. stocks 
rose, money became easier, and there was a better market 
for exchange and for breadstuffs. 


SUSPENSION OF COUNTRY BANKS. 


On 20th November the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, be- 
ine pressed for coin, suspended specie payments. On the 
following day the example was fillowed by the other 
banks of Richmond, and those of Petersburgh, Virginia, 
and Baltimore, Maryland. On 22d the banks of Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Wheeling, Norfolk, and Portsmouth 
fellowed suit, as also the Farmers’ Bank of Charleston, 
South Carolina. All the Scuthern banks, with the excep- 
tion of those of New Orleans, are expected to suspend. 


A KILLING FROST IN THE SOUTII, 


We have advicer of frost so far southward as the north 
sine of Alabama, which mut hav. killed the cotton-plant, 


£0 that the crop of 1861 may be considered made. Its 
amount ix Variou-ly e-timated at Four, Four and a Quar- 
ter, and Four and a Halt Millions of bales. 

OUTRAGE BY A BRITISH CHIPRF JUSTICE, 

A telegram dated Washington, November 19, save: “It 
ia understco that informstion ha< been received trom the 
Governor of Washingion Territory, that a shove on board 
an Am. rican veel, which tle Fe d the harber of Vie tori 
Vancouver's Island, ha ben taken from the vesel and 
set free by the Chict Justice of the land. A pretty high- 
handed measure this.” 

BOSTON NOTABILITIES, 

A writer in the Boston T'ranseript daguerreotypes a few 
of the nutable persons at the inauguration of the Mu-eum 
of Comparative *Z logy at Cambridge on the lth inet. : 

* First we ca-t an eye over the ladies, Gur attention 
was arrested and riveted by ——'s« e 1}, -plen- 
did , with its infinite r-pore; yet, inetinet with iniel- 
lect and power: as you gazed, fascinated by its beautitul 
calm, you longed to know, if hidden deep down in the 
soul, there Was not passion andtenderness. du net won- 
der if, to solve that question, a man was driven well-nigh 
mad. 

** 4 stir and a buzz: some one has entered worth look- 
ing at. Ah, I see! it is that man in the reserved pewa. 
What a clean cut face— keen and powerful, fiery yet 
thoughtful. Is he a minister? Le does not wear the 
look on’t. He has not the air of a man who is afraid he 
don’t look pious enough. A pclitician? No, net that; 
the eager, watchful, cu:ward look that distinguishes that 
class is wanting; he has too much self-repose for a p:li- 
tician. A ech lar, then? Hardly, there is so much of 
both spirituality and action about him. Who and what 
can he be? 1 catch a name whispered about—Llenry 
Ward Beecher. No wonder I could net class him; he ia 
an excepiional man. I have netreen him before for many 
years. It was one night at the «11 Tremont Teinple, 
where he starmled his audience. Le was quite young 
then. Ashe stands now he wields a greater m ral power 
than apy person in our country probably. He is worth 
looking at. 

* But others areecming in. There is cll President 
Quincy; how beautiful it is that he can be here, with 
faculiies bricht and clear! Let us thank God for it. 
The dvors are thrown open; the mu-ie fleata on the air, 
hashing all sounds save of beating hearts.—As Agassiz 
enters a thousand «yes are dimmed with tears, and a 
thousand hearts yearn to offer him the homage of deepest 
admiration and gratitude. When the first emotion ia 
past, and we can look at others, sea what a noble band 
of men fill the ai-le! Agassiz bows the Gov: rnor to the 
seat of hupor; how cool and /e 1 watchful, 
but still as a patient! If you meet his eyc, yours will 
fall, not, perhap=, because you bew to the might and maj- 
esty of intellect, as with Web-ter, but because he er///s it. 

* Following him are the Pre-ident-, elton ating ir 
his predecessore, By-the-way, what a contra-t there is 
between the polished air and cla<-ienl face of “perks 
the large dark man filluwing him, [resident Weyland 
(net of Marvard). He locks as if «ne of the old Puriian 
divines had lived down into our tinw.” 


MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFF. 

The Izerald correspondent writes : ** The bean aonde 
of Washington to-day had their thoughts most agreeably 
diverted from di-union an] sece+-ion by the celebration of 
the union of the han Iscme-t couple has emiled upon 
for many a day. The bride ix the -econd daugiiter of the 
late John W. Maury, Mayor of Washington, one of Nua- 
ture’s noblemen, and on this occasion shone with all the 
beauty of her race. The bridegroom, Charles E. Gregory, 
son of Dudley T. Gregory, of New Jersey, a youti 
of grace, vieacity, and hich promi-e. Miss Lane, Mr-. 
Secretary Thomp-on, Mm. Gwin, and other leaders of 
fi=hion, were pre-ent. The Pre-ident was prevented, ut 
the Inst moment, from fulfilling his promise and intention 
to attend, by the pres-ing public bu-iness of the time. The 
di-play of pre-ent-« to the bride was gorgeous, and the bean- 
quet all that refined taste could add to luxurious enter- 
tainment, The perpetuity of the Union was drank in many 
a bumper with a will."* 


ME. BUCHANAN’S NOME. 


The Lancaster Express says: “ We notice that a Wash- 
ington correspondent now and then amuzes himeelf by 
speculating in regard to the future home of President Bu- 
chanan—some po-itively asserting that after the 4th of 
March he will make his home in Virginia; To save the 
Washington letter-writer any further trouble on thia 
point, we feel disposed to settle it by stating that Wheat- 
land, the Mecca of the political pilgrims in 1556, is te re- 
main the home of Ex-l’resident Buchanan. Some weeks 
ago a couple of the subordinates of the White House came 
on here, and, under the inetructiong of Mr. Buchanan, 
proceeded to put the premises in proper order for reoccu- 
pancy. Next summer Wheatland will be a more attract- 
ive residence than ever; and, indeed, no more beautiful 
retreat for a retired President could be found in the coun- 
try than Wheatland. There Mr. Buchanan will have a 
fine opportunity, amidst the inspiration afforded by a 
quiet, invigorating, picturesque rural retreat, to pursue 
the literary labors to which, it is understood, he proposes 
to devote the remainder of his days after vacating the 
White Louse.” 


A TRYING ORDEAL, . 


The Times says: ** One of Brooklyn's most settled fam- 
ilies has, within the past ten months, passed through a 
fiery and trying ordeal, the parallel of which is rarely 
found off the stage. The elde-t daughter, a sweet girl of 
eighteen, educated highly, trained religiously, and accom- 
plished most creditably, met at Newport with a middle- 
aged gentleman of pleasing exterior, modest demeanor, 
and with apparently well-filled pockets. After a few weeks’ 
acyuaintance th y became engaged. The old folks were 
pleased, the young lady was entranced; but one point of 
difference «xitted which marred their most round and per- 
fect happines-—he professed a most decided preference for 
the fuith of the Episcopalian-, while she was a Quaker of 
strictest sort. Th.y were married—they traveled. Hard- 
ly had they reached the Enropean shore when the husband 
developed a most singular and unpromi-ed degree of mo- 
rorencss, and at time< of scverity. For some time it was 
borne in silent submis-ion, but at last it became intolera- 
ble, and having e-enped trom her abuser, the wife took 
pas<age in the .tdrtet.c, and arrived at her father’s home 
on Monday, unexpected, unheralded, and unhappy. Her 
story, as gathered from her own lips, is most heart-rend- 
ing. She tells of privations, of beatings and degradations 
that make the blood of the hearer boil with indignation. 
Step will be taken at once for the procurement of a divorce ; 
and the victim who has, within o e year, ben a maiden 
free, a wedded wife, and a happy mother, will resume her 
po-ition at home with those best frends of life—a loving 
father und a tender mother.” 


PERSONAL. 


A complimentary levée was given te Governor Banks 
and lady, on 21-t, by the citizens of Waltham, irre=pect- 
ive of party, at which the Governor was presented with a 
service of silver plate, and Mrs. Banks a valuable gold 
watch. The contemplated departure of Governor Banks 
for the West causes much regret among his neighbors, 

A young lady residing at Newburgh, on the line of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, having been disappointed in 
a love affair, left the house, a few nights since, went to the 
railroad track, and having thrown her clothes over her 
head, deliberately laid her neck upon one of the rails, and 
remained there until a train ran over her, killing her in- 
etantly. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
TUE ENTENTK CORDIALE. 

Tur most important feature in the news from Fneland 
is the speeches of Lord Palmerston and the Count de Per- 
signy, delivered on the Sth inst. at the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don’s grand civic entertainment. The French Embassa- 
dor rejoiced at the continue rss f comuiy relations be- 
tween England and .aice, maintained that the Em- 
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| ists had evacuated Puebla. 


peror had faithfully ob-erved the progranume of peace he 
had laid down during his vi-it to London, 

Palmersion, in rcturuing thanks on half of her 
M:je-ty’s Minister-, -poke of the gem rd pro-pects of 
peace as being “at sll events sati-feetery.” Ele eompli- 
mented the kmp rer et the French for the goeity” he 
had di-played in co-operating with her Govern- 
ment in the great work of «xt. nding Cou:mercial inter- 
course betwiren the two counirics, and «=presed a hope 
that while the eccmm reinl treaty wordt t nd to cement 
still more elo-. ly the: Hianee between England and France, 
it would hive the« ffect of indue ng other crowned heads 
to lend them=«ive> to an enterprice which cuntaited ** the’ 
secret elem: ots of peace.” 

THM PRINCES ON THEIR WAY HOME, 

Prince Alfred :rrived st Plymouth on the morning of . 
the {th The Prince of Wales had not arrived, but two 
supposed to be the and Asiadne, were seen off 
Portland ou the bight of the Sth. 


ITALY. 
RETIREMENT OF GARIBALDL 

A teli gram, dated Naples, November 8, saye: “On the 
entry of the King into Naples, Garibaldi sat by his side 
in the carriace. 

"Today, at 11 a.m., Garibaldi, secompanied by the 
Minister, furmally presented to the King the result of the 
pénxte. His Majesty received them in the throne- 
m. The Mini-ter, signer Confort, addressed the King 
thus: 

***Srre,—The Neapolitan people, assembled in their 
Electoral Committee, having proclaimed you King by an 
immense majority, nine millions of Italians are uniting 
themselves to the other provinces, which your Majesty 
governs with so much wisdom, verifying your solemn 
premise that Italy -hould belong to the Italians."” 

‘The King rc plicd in a few «xpreseive words. 

** The deed of annexation was then drawn up; the Dic- 
tator-hip ceased, and the Ministry resigned. 

** Garibaldi has retired to his kland home. 

PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 

A telegram from Gac t», dated November 3, says that the 
French Squadron had keft the mouth of the Garigliano and 
returned to Gaeta since the 1-t im-t. The /’a« states that 
efter taking part in the op rations acainst Gaeta the lied- 
monte-e >quacron had aftcrwerd withdrawn to a ce rtzin 
distance from the fortress, where it remained at anch/r. 
The Ministerial journal La Pars, the advocate of the King 
of Naples, looks upon the game as up, and says the r m- 
nant of the Royul army cen not be depended upon. The 
Times corre-poncent at Rome says the French crmy at 
Rome is v ry Italian in ite sympathy. It ie stated that 
during a rec ut tour of military in-p<ction General Goyon 
was very coldly reccived at the principal places, the inhab- 
i:ant- making a point of keeping in their 

ALout 15,40 Neapolitan troop-, 40¢) her-es, and 32 guns, 
being pur-ued by the Sardinians, took refuge in the Papal 
States at Terracino. At Casternabeir prozress wea ar- 
rested by the Papel and French authorities, and ty will 
be at once disarn ed. The July: Nes says a week ago the 
strencth of the Bourbon army wa? variously estimated at 
from 40,000 to 50,000 m:n, the letter being regarded as an 
extreme statement. We can not reasonably set down its 
los-e= by the tall of Copue, and the battle of the 3d, xt le=- 
than 1,0? men. Thu-, in le-= then a week, Francis I. 
has let 30.000 mm. Tie afier the fall of Gaeta, 
Garibaldi’s resolution is to retire for a time to private life. 


The Times has reccived the following telegram from ita 
Naples correspondent : . 
Naprie-~. Sanday, November 4. 
The pleéliscite has been declared to-cay. The vetcs are: 

i). cece . 1,502,064 


MEETING OF GARIBALDI AND VICTOR EMANCEL. 

The Tones correspondent writes: “It was agreed that 
his Majesty should meet Garibaldi at the feot of a hill 
called Santa Maria della Croce, and that he -hould review 
the Eber and Bixio divisions, which had fullowed us. At 
eight o'clock on Friday morning, aceording!y, our ecldiers 
were drawn up in good order, and, although covered with 
rage, they did not make a bad show. When the King 
made his appearance, followed by a brilliant staff, Gari- 
baldi advanced to mect him. It waza curious sight. The 
elegant and eplendid uniforms of the Piecmontese offic: rs 
contrasted curiously with the plain red shirts of the Gari- 
baldians. The General himzelf wore his famous wide- 
awake, a plain red flannel shirt half covered by his Amer- 
ican gray cloak, and a pair of black trowsers. It is true 
that he had at his side his famous English eword of Cala- 
tafimi and Mellazzo—a sword which is worth all the em- 
broidered uniforms in the world. The two great leaders 
of Italian unity then cordially shook hands, and I could 
see by their faces that that shake of the hands was the 
expression of a true sentiment of affection on Garibaldi's 
part, and of the greatest admiration on the King’s. The 
two staffa had halted at a certain distance, and listened in 
breathless expectation for the conversation of those twe 
warriors. The King complimented the General by eay- 
ing, that without his daring expedition the unity of Maly 
would not have been a reality for ten years tocome. “It 
may be, Sire," answered Garibaldi, ** but I could not have 
attempted my expedition hed not Victor Emanuel béen 
the most noble and generous of Kings." 


CONFISCATION OF THK EX-KING'S PROPERTY. 


The Official Gazette of Naples publishes the following 
important decree: 

“ Considering that on that deplorable day, the 15th of 
May, IS48, the Government of the Bourbons violated every 
agrcement to which it had sworn, filled the city with ter- 
ror and blood, and for the authority of the law substituted 
tyranny and viok nce; con-idering that thé Government 
which emerged from thet civil catastrophe raged with 
f.ariul pertinacity for the course of twelve years, not leav- 
ing inviolate even the sanctuary of justice and of families, 
eo that henerable men ard lovere of thiir country were 
condemned to criminal pn: lies, pri-on= were peepled 
with victims and a large numler of citizens compelled to 
abandon the State, and take rm firgre in friendly Italian and 
reign lene-: com-idering that th loves and evils pro- 
duced by -uch brutal tyranny were nse; considering 
that it is a debt of justice worthy of an Italian and free 
Government te eccmp. n=ate, as far as pessible, the loe<es 
euffered tor the cau-e which now triumphs—it is decreed 
that from the rentes confi-eated frem the Bourbons and 
placed at the di-pezal of the State the sum of six millions 
of ducats shall be di-iributed with due consideration to 
the political victims of the 15th of May, 1848, of these con- 
tinental provinces, ete. G. GaBipaLp.” 

GERMANY. 
THE MEETING AT WARSAW, 

A telegram dated Vienna, November 6, 1560, sar:: 
**Count Kechberg has addressed a cirular note on the 
Warsaw interview to the representatives ct Austria abroad. 

** This note states that the object of the interview was to 
bind more closely the personal and friendly relations of the 
three princes present, and to concert the principles for the 
regulation of their conduct in view of ceriain eventuali- 
tics. 

‘*Count Rechberg, without entering upon any details as 
to the nature of the arrang: ments concluded, announces 
that a perfect understanding was established. He, how- 
ever, makes it clearly under-tood that aon-intcrvention in 
the affairs of Italy was screed upon, and thet although 
anxious to suppert the principles of order and European 
equilibrium, the thre Northern Courts will do nothing 
which m'giit provoke a war. 

“ M. Buyer, Secretary to the Empress, has left for Soutli- 
ampton, on his way te Madeira, to prepare quarters for her 


Majesty.” 
MEXICO. 
RESIGNATION OF MIRAMON, 


Mexican news of a later date reaches us by way of Ha- 
vyana and New Orleans. Miramon, it is stated, had re- 
signed, and had been succeeded by Robles. The cause of 
his resignation is not stated, but we had been led to expect 
it from previous intelligence. The immediate motive for 
the movement is to be looked for in the nfte~ hopelessness _ 
of the enterprise in ibgug.e. The Reaction- 
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A DAY’S RIDE: 


A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
AUTUOR OF ““CIUAREES O'MALLEY," HARRY LORREQUER,” 
ETC,, ETO. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

WE continned our journey the next morning, 
but it was not without considerable difficulty that 
I succeeded in maintaining my former place in 
the cabriolet. That stupid old woman fancied 
that princes were born to be bored, and sug- 
gested, accordingly, that I should travel inside 
with her, leaving the macaw and the toy ter- 
riers to keep company with Miss Herbert. It 
was only by insisting on an outside place as a 
measure of health that I at last prevailed, tell- 
ing-her that Dr. Corvisartt was peremptory on 
two points regarding me. ‘“ Let himy” said he, 
‘*have abundance of fresh air, and never be 
without some young companion.” 

And so we were again in our little leathern 
tent, high up in the fresh breezy atmosphere, 
above dusty roads, and with a glorious view over 
‘vat lovely country that forms the approach to 
ti Black Forest. The road was hilly, and the 
-isclage-way a heavy one; we had six: horses, 

trotted along briskly, shaking their merry 

‘s, and flourishing their scarlet tassels, while 

»ostillions cracked their whips or broke out 

» oceasional bugle performances, principally 
.1 ended to announce to the passing peasants 
that we were very great folk, and well able to 
pay for all the noise we required. 

I was not ashamed to confess my enjoyment 
in thes whirling along at some ten miles the 
hour, remembering how that great sage Dr. 
Julinson had confessed to a like pleasure, and 
animated by the inspiriting air and the lovely 
landscape, could not help asking Miss Herbert 
if she did not fecl it, *‘ very jolly.” 

She assented with a sort of constrained courte- 
sy that by no means responded to the warmth 
of my own sensations, and I felt vexed and 
chafed accordingly. 

‘* Perhaps you prefer traveling inside ?”’ said 
with some pique. 

“Xe, Gir.” 

“ Perhaps you dislike traveling altogether ?” 
** No, Sir.” 

“ Perhaps—” But I checked myself—and 
with a somewhat stiff air, I said, * Would you 
like a book?” 

‘* If it would not be rude to read, Sir, while 
you—” 

“Qh, not at all, never mind me, I have more 
than enough to think of. Here are some things 
by Dumas and Paul Féval, and some guide-book 
trash.” And with that I handed Ler several vol- 
umes, and sank back into My corner in sulky 
isolation. 

Her. was a change! Ten minutes ago all 
nature smiled on me; from the lark in the high 
heavens to the chirping grasshopper in the tall 
maize-field, it was one song of joy and gladness. 
The very clouds as they swept past threw new 
and varied light over the scene, as though to 

-show fresh effects of beauty on the landscape 
—the streams went by in circling eddies, like 
smiles upon a lovely face—and now all was sad 
and crape-covered! ‘* What has wrought this 
dreary change ?” thought I; ‘‘is it possible that 
the cold looks of a young woman, good-looking, 
I grant, but no regular downright beauty after 
all, can have altered the aspect of the whole 
world to you? Are you so poor a creature in 
yourself, Potts, so beggared in your own re- 
sources, so barren in all the appliances of thought 
and reflection, that if your companion, whoever 
she or he may be, sulk, you must needs reflect 
the humor? Are you nothing but the mirror 
that displays what is placed before it ?” 

I set myself deliberately to scan the profile 
beside me; her black vail, drawn down on the 
side furthest from me, formed a sort of back- 
ground, which displayed her pale features more 
distinctly. All about the brow and orbit was 
beautifully regular, but the mouth’ was, I fan- 
cied, severe; there was a slight retraction of 


— 


the upper lip that seemed to imply over-firm-- 


ness, and then the chin was deeply indented— 
‘a sign,” Lavater says, ‘‘of those who have a 
will of their own.” * Potts,” thought I, *‘ she’d 
rule you—that’s a nature would speedily master 
‘yours. I don’t think there’s any softness either, 
any of that yielding gentleness there, that makes 
the poetry of womanhood; besides, I suspect 
she’s worldly —those sharply-cut nostrils are 
very worldly! She is, in fact”—and here I un- 
consciously uttered my thoughts aloud—‘*‘ she is, 
in fact, one to say, ‘ Potts, how much have you 
gota year? Let us have it in figures.’”’ 

‘ So you are still ruminating over the life of 
that interesting creature,” said she, laying down 
her book to laugh; “and, shall I confess, I lay 
awake half the night inventing incidents and 
imagining situations for him.” 

‘For whom ?” said I, innocently. 

‘For Potts, of course. I can not get him 
out of my-head such as I first fancied he mizht 
be, and I see now, by your unconscious allusion 
to him, that he has his place in your imagina- 
tion also.” 

“You mistake, Miss Herbert—at least vou 
very much misapprehend my conception of that 
character. ‘The Potts family has a high historic 
tradition. Sir Constantine Potts was cup-bearer 
to Henry the Second, and I really see no reason 
why ridicule should attach to one who may be, 
most probably, his descendant.” 

‘*I’m very, sorry, Sir, if I should have dared 
to differ with you; but when I heard the name 
first, and in connection with two such names as 
Algernon Sydney, and when I thought by what 
strange aecident did they ever meet in the one 
person—” | 


-endowed with? 


‘““You are very young, Miss Herbert, and 
therefore not removed from the category of the 
teachable,” said I, with a grand didactic look. 
‘‘ Let me guard you, therefore, against the lev- 
ity of chance inferences. What would you say 
if a person named Potts were to make the offer 
of his hand? I mean, if he were a man in all 
respects acceptable, a gentleman captivating in 
manner and address, agreeable in person, grace- 
ful and accomplished—what would you reply to 
his advances ?” 

“Really, Sir, Iam shocked to think of the 
humble opinion I may be conveying of my sense 
and judgment, but I’m afraid I should tell him 
it is impossible I could ever permit myself to be 
called Mrs. Potts.” 

‘*But, in Heaven’s name, why ?—I ask you 
why ?” 

“Oh, Sir! don’t be angry with me; it surely 
does not deserve such a penalty; at the worst it 
is a mere caprice on my part.” 

‘IT am not angry, young lady, I am simply 
provoked ; I am annoyed to think that a preju- 
dice so unworthy of you should exercise such a 
control over your judgment.” 

“T am quite ashamed, Sir, to have been the 
occasion of so much displeasure to you. I hope 
and trust you will ascribe it to my utter igno- 
rance of life and the world.” 

“If you are dissatisfied with yourself, Miss 
Herbert, I have no more to say,” said I, taking 
up a book and pretending to read, while I felt 
such a disgust to myself that if I hadn’t been 
strapped up with a leather apron up to my chin, 
I think I should have thrown myself headlong 
down and let the wheel pass over me. “ What 
is it, Potts, that is corrupting and destroying the 
naturally fine and noble nature you are certainly 
Is it this confounded elevation 


to princely rank? If you were nota royal high- 


ness would vou have dared to utter such cruel- | 


ties as these? Would you, in your most savage 
of moods, have presumed to make that pale 
cheek paler, and forced a tear-drop into that 
liquid eye? I always used to think that the 
greatest cffort of a man was to keep himself on 
a level with those born above him. I now find 
it is far harder to stoop than to stand on tip- 
toe. Such a pain in the back comes of always 
bending, and it is so difficult to do it grace- 
fully !” 

I was positively dying to be what the French 
call “bon prince,” and yet I didn’t know how 
to sct about it. I could not take off one of my 
decorations —a cross or a ribbon —for I had 
none; nor give it, because she, being a woman, 
couldn't wear it. I couldn't make her one of 
the court ladies, for there was no court; and 
yet it was clear something should be done, if 
one only knew what it was. ‘I suppose now,” 
said Kgo myself, real would sce his 
way here at once; the right thing to do, the 
exact expression to use, would occur as natu- 
rally to his mind as all this embarrassment pre- 
sents itself to mine. ‘Whenever your head 
can not guide you,’ says a Spanish proverb, ‘ ask 
your heart ;’ and so I did, and my heart spoke 
thus: ‘Tell her, Potts, who you are, and what; 
say to her, ‘‘ Listen, young lady, to the words 
of truth from one who could tell you far more 
glibly, far more freely, and far more willingly, 
a whole bushel of lies. * It will sit light on his 
heart that he deceive the old lady inside, but 
you he can not, will not deceive. Do not deem 
the sacrifice a light one; it cost St. George far 
less to go out dragon-hunting than it costs me 
to slay this small monster who ever prompts me 
to feats of fancy.”’” 

“T am very sorry to be troublesome, Sir, but 
as we change horses here, I will ask you to as- 
sist me to alight; the weather looks very threat- 
ening, and some drops of rain have already 
fallen.” 

These words roused me from my reverie to 
action, and I got down, not very dexterously 
either, for I slipped, and made the postillion 
laugh, and then I helped her, who accomplished 
the descent so neatly, so gracefully, showing the 
least portion of such an ankle, and accidentally 
giving me such a squeeze of the hand! The 
next moment she was lost to me, the clanking 
steps were drawn up, the harsh door banged to, 
and [ was alone—all alone in the world. 

Like a sulky eagle, sick of the world, I climbed 
up to my eyric. I no longer wished for sun- 


. shine or scenery; nay, I was glad to see the 


postboys put on their overcoats and prepare for 
a regular down-pour. I liked to think there are 
some worse off than even Potts. In half an 
hour they will be drenched to the skin, and Pll 
not feel a drop of it! 

The little glass slide at my back was now 
withdrawn, and Miss Herbert’s pale, sweet face 
appeared at it. She was saying that Mrs. Keates 
urgently entreated I would come inside, that 
she was so uneasy at my being exposed to such 
a storm. 

I refused, and was about to enter into an ac- 
count of my ascent of Mont Blanc, when the 
slide was closed and my listener lost to me. 

“Ts it possible, Potts,” said I, “that she has 
detected this turn of yours for the imaginative 
line, and that she will not encourage it, even 
tacitly? Has she said, ‘There is a young man 
of genius, gifted marvelously with the richest 
qualities, and yet such is the exuberance of his 
fancy that he is positively its slave. Not con- 
tent to let him walk the earth like other men, 
sue attaches wings to him, and carries him off 
into the upper air. I will endeavor, however 
hard the task, to clip his feathers and bring him 
back to the common haunts of men?’ Try it, 
fair enchantress—try it!” 

The rain was now coming down in torrents, 
and with such swooping gusts of wind that I 
was forced to fasten tlre leather curtain in front 
of me, and sit in utter darkness, denied even 
the passing pleasure of seeing the drenched post- 
boys bobbing up and down on the wet saddles. 


I grew moody and sad. Every Blue Devil of 
my acquaintance came to pay his visit to me, 
and brought a few more of his private friends. 
I bethought me that I wag hourly traveling away 
farther and farther from my home ; that all this 
long road must surely be retraced one day or 
other, though not in a ¢arriage and post, but 
probably in a one-horse cart, with a mounted 
gendarme on either side of it, and a string to 
my two wrists in their bridle hands, I thought 
of that vulgar herd of mankind so ready to weep 
over a romance, and yet dend the man who acts 
one to a penal settlement. I thought how I 
should be described as tlie artful knave, the ac- 
complished swindler. As if I was the first man 
who ever took an exaggerated estimate of his 
own merits! Go into the House of Commons, 
visit the National Galleiry, dine at a bar or a 
military mess, frequent, in one word, any of the 
hauats of men, and with what “ piéces pour 
servir & Phistoire” of self-deception will you 
come back loaded! I 

The sliding window fat my back now was 
drawn aside, and I heard Miss Herbert's voice : 

‘Tf I am not giving you too much trouble, 
Sir, would you kindly se¢ if I have not dropped 
a bracelet, a small jet bracelet, in the coupé ?”’ 

*T am in the dark hére, but I'll do my best 
to find it.” 

.“* We are very nearly si too,” said she; *‘and 
Mrs. Keutes is fast asledp, quite unmindful of 
the thunder.” 

With some struggling I managed to get 
down on my knees, and was soon engaged in a 
very vigorous search. To aid me, I lighted a 
lucifer match, and by its flickering glare, I saw 
right in front of me that beautiful pale face, in- 
closed as it were in a fratne by the little window. 
She blushed at the fixei(lness of my gaze, for I 
utterly forgot myself in my admiration, and 
stared as though ata picture. My match went 
out and [lit another. Alas! there she was still, 
and I could not force myself to turn away, but 
gazed on in rapture, 

‘‘T am sorry to give you this trouble, Sir,” 
said she, in some confusion; ** pray never mind 
it. It will doubtless be found this evening when 
we arrive.” 

Another lucifer, and ‘now I pretended to be 
in most eager pursuit; but somehow my eyes 
would look up and rest japon her swect counte- 
nance. 

‘¢ A diamond bracelet, you said ?’”’ muttered I, 
not knowing what I was saying. 

‘* No, Sir, mere jet, atid of no value whatever, 
save to myself. Iam really distressed at all the 
inconvenience I have oc¢asioned you, I entreat 
you to think no more of it.” 

My match was out, and I had not another. 
‘* Was ever a man robbed of such ecstasy for a 
mere pennyworth of sti(k and a little sulphur? 
Oh, Fortune! is not this downright cruelty ?” 

As I mumbled my complaints, I searched 
away with an honest zeal, patting the cushions 
all over, and poking awhy into most inscrutable 
pockets and recesses, while she, in a most be- 
seeching tone, apologized for her request, and 
besought me to forget. 

‘‘Found! found!” cried I, in true delight, as 
I chanced upon the treasure at my feet. 

“Oh, Sir, you have made me so happy, and I 
am so much obliged, arid so grateful to you!’ 

‘¢ Not another word, 1 beseech you,” whisper- 
ed I; “you are actually turning my head with 
ecstasy. Give me your hand, let me clasp it on 
your arm, and I am repaid.” 

‘¢ Will you kindly pass it to me, Sir, through 
the window,”’ said she, timidly. 

“Ah,” cried I, in anguish, ‘‘ your gratitude 
has been very fleeting.” 

She muttered something I could not catch, 
but I heard the rustle of her sleeve against the 
window-frame, and dar/x as it was, pitch dark, I 
knew her hand was close to me. Opening the 
bracelet, I passed it round her wrist as reverent- 
ly as though it were the arm of a Queen of 
Spain, one touch of whom is high treason. I 
trembled so that it was some seconds before I 
could make the clasp meet. This done, I felt 
she was withdrawing hér hand, when with some- 
thing like that headlong impulse by which men 
set their lives on one chance, I seized the fin- 
gers in my grasp, and implanted two rapturous 
kisses on them. She snatched her hand hastily 
away, closed the winddw with a sharp bang, and 
I was alone once moré in my darkness, but in 
such a flutter of blissiul delight that even the 
last reproving gesture could scarcely pain me. 
It mattered little to mi that day that the light- 
ning felled a great pine and threw it across the 
road, that the torrents, were so swollen that we 


‘only could pass them with crowds of peasants 
around the carriage with ropes and poles to se-. 


cure it, that four oxen were harnessed in front 
of our leadets to enalle us to meet the hurri- 
cane, or that the postbiys were paid treble their 
usual fare for all thelr perils to life and limb. 
I cared for none of thdse. In the words of the 
poet, 
) das irdische Gluc 
om 


— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


WE arrived at a small inn on the borders of 
the Alitesh at nightfll; and thongh the rain 
continued to come down unceasingly, and large 
masses of cloud hung |half-way down the mount- 
ains, I could see that fhe spot was highly pictur- 
esque and romantic. Before I could descend 
from my lofty eminerice, so strapped and but- 
toned and buckled up was I, the ladies had time 
to get out and reach their rooms. When I asked 
to be shown to min¢, the landlord, in a very 
free-and-casy tone, told me that there was no- 
thing for me but a doéuble-bedded room, which 
I must share with another traveler. I scou 
this proposition at once with a degree of force 
and, indeed, of violence, that I fancic? niuct prove 


irresistible ; but the stupid German, armed with 
native impassiveness, simply said, “Take it or 
leave it, it’s nothing to me,” and left me to look 
after his business. I stormed and fumed. I 
asked the chambermaid if she knew who I was, 
and sent for the Hausknecht to tell him that all 
Zurope should ring with this indignity. I more 
than hinted that the landlord had sealed his 
own doom, and that his miserable cabaret had 
seen its last days of prosperity. 

I asked next, where was the Jew peddler. I 
felt certain he was a fellow with pencil-cases and 
pipe-heads, who owned the other half of the ter- 
ritory. Could he not be bought up? He would 
surely sleep in the cow-house, if it were too wet 
to go up a tree! 

Francois came to inform me that he was out 
fishing; that he fished all day, and only came 
home after dark ; his man had told him so much. 

“Hisman? Why, has hea servant?” asked I. 

‘*He’s not exactly like a servant, Sir; but a 
sort of peasant, with a green jacket and a tall 
hat and leather gaiters, like a ‘Tyrolese.” 

** Strolling actors, I'll be sworn,” muttered I; 
“fellows taking a week’s holiday on their way 
to a new engagement. low long have they 
been here ?” 

‘*Came on Monday Jast in the diligence, and 
are to remain till the twentieth; two florins a 
day they give for every thing.” 

** What nation are they?” 

“Germans, Sir, regular Germans; never a 
pipe out of their mouths, master and man. I 
learned all this from his seryant, for they have 
put up a bed for me in his room.” 

A sudden thought now struck me: ‘* Why 
should not Francois give up his bed to this 
stranger, and occupy the one in my room?” 
This arrangement would suit me better, and it 
ought to be all the same to Hamlet or Goetz, or 
whatever he was, ** Just lounge about the door, 
Francois,” said I, ** till he comes back ; and when 
you see him, open the thing to him, civilly, df 
course ; and if a crown piece, or even two, will 
help the negotiation, slip it slyly into his hand. 
You understand ?” 

Francois winked like a man who had corrupt- 
ed custom-house officers in his time, and even 
bribed bigger functionaries at a pinch. 

‘If he’s in trade, you know, Francois, just 
hint that if he sends in his pack in the course 
of the evening, the ladics might possibly take a 
fancy to something.” 

Another wink. 

‘And throw out — vaguely, of course, very 

vaguely —that we are swells, but in strict in- 
cog.” 
A great scoundrel was Francois; he was Swiss, 
and could cheat any one, and, like a regular 
rogue, never happier than when you gave him a 
mission of deccit or duplicity. In a word, when 
I gave him his instructions, I regarded the ne- 
gotiation as though it were completed, and now 
addressed myself to the task of looking after our 
supper, which, with national obstinacy, the land- 
lord declared could not be ready before nine 
o’clock. As usual, Mrs. Keates had gone to bed 
immediately on arriving ; but when sending me 
a * Good-night’’ by her maid, she added, “that 
whenever supper was served, Miss Herbert would 
come down.” 

We had no sitting-room save the common 
room of the inn, a long, low-ceilinged, dreary 
chamber, with a huge green tile stove in one 
corner, and down the centre a great oak table, 
which might have served about forty guests. At 
one end of this three covers were laid for us, the 
napkins inclosed in bone circlets, and the satt 
in great leaden receptacies—like big ink bottles 
—a very ancient brass lamp, giving its dim ra- 
diance over all. It was wearisome to sit down 
on the straight-backed wooden chairs, and not 
less irksome to walk on the gritty, sanded floor, 
and so I lounged in one of the windows, and 
watched the rain. As I looked I saw the figure 
of a man with a fishing-basket and rod on his 
shoulder approaching the house. I guessed at 
once it was our stranger, and opening the win- 
dow a few inches, I listened to hear the dialogue 
between him and Francois. The window was 
inclosed in the same porch as the door, so that 
I could hear a good deal of what passed. Fran- 
¢vis accosted him familiarly, questioned him as 
to his sport, and the size of the fish he had taken. 
I could not hear the reply, but I remarked that 
the stranger emptied his basket, and was dis- 
patching the contents in different directions ; 
some were for the curé, and some for the post- 
master, some for the brigadier of the gendar- 
mery, and one large trout for the miller’s daugh- 
ter. ‘“*A good-looking wench, I'll be sworn,” 
said Francois, as he heard the message. Again 
the stranger seid something, and I thought, from 
the tone, angrily, and Francois responded; and 
then I saw them walk apart for a few seconds, 
during which Francois seemed to have all the 
talk to liimself, a good omen, as it appeared to 
me, of success, and a sure warranty that the 
treaty was signed. Francois, however, did not 
come ¢o report progress, and so I closed the win- 
dow and sat down. 

‘**So you have got company to-night, Master 
Luawig,” said the stranger, as he entered, fol- 
lowed by the host, who speedily seemed to whis- 
per that one of the arrivals was then before him. 
The stranger bowed stiffly, but courteously to 
me, which I returned not less haughtily ; and I 
now saw that he was a man about thirty-five, 
but much freckled, with a light-brown beard and 
mustache. On the whole, a good-looking fel- 
low, with a very upright carriage, and something 
of a cavalry soldier in the swing of his gait. 

‘““Would you like it at once, Herr Graf?” 
said the host, obsequiously. 

*¢ Oh, he’s a count, is he?” said I, with a sneer 
to myself. ‘These countships go a short way 
with me.” 

‘*You had better consult your other guests; 7 
am ready when they are,” said the stranger. 
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Now, though the speech was polite and even 
considerate, I lost sight of the courtesy in think- 
ing that it implied we were about to sup in com- 
“eg and that the third cover was meant for 

im. 

**T say, landlord,” said I, ‘‘ you don’t intend 
to tell me that you have no private sitting-room, 
but that ladies of condition must necds come 
down and sup here with—” Iwas going to say 
Heaven knows who, but I halted, and said, “with 
the general company.” 

“That, or nothing !” was the sturdy response. 
“The guests in this house eat here, or don’t eat 
at all; eh, Herr Graf?” 

“Well, so far as my experience gocs, I can 
corroborate you,” said the stranger, laughing ; 
“though, you may remember, I have often coun- 
seled you to make some change.” 

“That you have; but I don’t want to be bet- 
ter than my father and my grandfather; and the 
Archduke Charles stopped here in their time, 
and never quarreled with his treatment.” 

I told the landlord to apprise the young lady 
whenever sapper was ready, and I walked to a 
distant part of the room and sat down. 

In about ten minutes after Miss Herbert ap- 
pe and the supper was served at once. I 

ad not met her since the incident of the brace- 
let; and I was shocked to see how cold she was 
in her manner, and how resolute in repelling the 
most harmless familiarity toward her. 

I wanted to explain to her that it was through 
no fault of mine we were to have the company 
of that odious stranger; that it was one of the 
disagrecables of these way-side hostels, and to 
be borne with patience; and that. though he 
was a stage-plaver, or a sergeant of dragoons, 
he was reasonably well-bred and quict. I did 
contrive to mumble out some of this explana- 
tion; but instead of attending to it, I saw her 
eves following the stranger, who had just draped 
a large ridinz-cloak over a clothes-horse behind 
her chair, to serve as a screen. Thanks are all 
very well, but I’m by no means certain that grat- 
itude requires such a swect glance as that, not 
to mention that I saw the expression in her eyes 
for the first time. 

I thought the soup would choke me. I al- 
most hoped it might. Othello was a mild case 
of jealousyecompared to me, and I felt that 
strangling would not half glut my vengeance. 
And how thev talked !—he complimenting her 
on her accent, and she telling him how her first 
governess was a Hanoverian from Calle, where 
they are all such purists. ‘There was nothing 
they did not discuss in those detestable guttur- 
als, and as glibly as if.it had been a language 
meet for human lips. I could not eat a mouth- 
ful, but I drank and watched them. The fel- 
low was not long in betraying himself: he was 
soon deep inthe drama. He knew every play of 
Schiller by heart, and quoted the Wallenstein, 
the Robbers, Don Carlos, and Mont Stuart at 
will; so, too, was he familiar with Goethe and 
Lessing. He had all the swinging intonation 
of the boards, and declaimed so very profession- 
ally that, as he concluded passage, I cried out, 
Without knowing it, 

‘Take that for your benefit; it’s the best you 
have given yet.” 

O Lord, how they laughed! She covered up 
her face and smothered it; but he lay back, 
and holding the table with both hands, he pos- 
itively shouted and screamed aloud. I would 
have given ten years of life for the courage to 
have thrown my glass of wine in his face; but 
it was no use; Nature had been a nizgard to 
me in that quarter, and I had to sit and hear it 
—exactly so, sit and hear it—while they made 
twenty attempts to recover their gravity and be» 
have like ladies and gentlemen, and when, no 
sooner would they look toward me, than off they 
were again as bad as before. 

I resolved a dozen cutting sarcasms, al] begin- 
ning with, *“* Whenever I feel assured that you 
have sufficiently regained the ctistomary calm 
of good society,” but the dessert was scrved ere 
I could complete the sentence; and now they 
were deep in the lyric poets—Capping, Uhland, 
and Korner, and Freiligrath, and the rest of 
them. As I listened to their enthusiasm, I 
wondered why people never went into raptures 
over acold in the head. But it was not to end 
here. ‘There was an old harpsichord in the 
room, and this he opened and sect to work on in 
that fearful two-handed fashion your German 
alone understands. The poor old crippled in- 
strument shook on its three legs, while the fourth 
fell clean off, and the loose wires jangled and 
jarred like knives in a tray; but he only sang 
the louder, and her ecstasies grew all the great- 
er too. 

Heaven reward you, dear old Mrs. Keates, 
when you sent word down that you couldn't 
sleep a wink, and begging them to send that 
merry band something and let them go away; 
and then Miss Herbert wished him a sweet 
good-night, and he accompanied her to the 
door, and then there was more good-night, and 
I believe I had a short fit; but when I came to 
myself he was sitting smoking his cigar opposite 
me. 

‘* You are no relative, no connection of the 
young lady who has just left the room ?” said 
he to me, with a grave manner, so significant 
of something ander it, that I replied, hastily, 
** None--none whatever.” 

** Was that servant who spoke to me in the 
porch, as I came in this evening, yours?” 

* Yes.” This I said more boldly, as I sus- 
pected he was coming to the question Francois 
had opened. 

‘* He mentioned to me,” said he, slowly, and 
puffing his cigar at easy intervals, “that you 
desire your servant should sleep in the same 
room with you. I am always happy to meet 


the wishes of courteous fellow-travelers, and 
so I have ordered my servant to give you his 
bed; he will sleep up stairs in what was in- 


‘man of five-and-twenty. 


tended for you. Good-night!”’ And with an 
insolent nod he loun, 2d out of the room, and 
left me. 


STUDENT AFFRAY AT HAR- 
VARD COLLEGE, 


We publish on the following page a picture of 
the affray which took place on 19th at Harvard 
College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and which 
has since ended in the suspension for one and two 
years of eight members of the Sophomore class. 

We have had occasion more than once to allude 
to the rivalry which exists between the Supho- 
mores and the Freshmen at Ilarvard. Every year 
the two classes have been in the habit of playing a 
great base-ball match; we gave a picture of the 
scene in No. 31 of this journal. Latterly, it seems, 
the game has degenerated into something verv like 
a fight, and has not tended to improve the feelings 
existing between members of the twoclasses. ‘Ihe 
** Sophs,” moreover, it is alleged, have Leen in the 
habit of annoying—or “‘ hazing” as it is called—the 
Freshmen to an intolerable degree. Some months 
since the authorities resolved to put an end to the 
practice. President Felton, accordingly, by orders 
of the Faculty, forbade the usual base-ball match, 
and sent a circular to the parents of members of 
the Sophomore class warning them that they would 
be punished if they continued to * haze’’ the Fresh- 
men. ‘This circular and the action of the Faculty 
were communicated to the Sophomore css, so 
that they were forewarned of what might happen 
in case of further trouble. 

The votes of the Faculty of Harvard on these 
sul,jects read as follows: 


** Voted, that the present Freshman Class be info-me‘4, 
before the end of this term, that the foot-ball-match, be- 
tween the Sophomore and Fre-limen Classes, that has been 
customary at the beginning of the autumn term, be strict- 
ly prohibited for the future. 

** Voted, that the President be requested to take meas- 
ures for the suppression of the practice of annoying the 
Freshmen, which is represented to have grown into an in- 
tolerable abuse, and to inform the Sophomore Class that 
any person detected in such practice will be summarily 
dismissed from College." 


Notwithstanding this warning, on 19th a band 
of Sophomores met two Freshmen, and began to 
“haze” them, until one of the two drew a pistol 
loaded with power, and fired it in the face of one 
of the Sophs. The latter then withdrew to their 


rooms, making a great noise, and threatening to 
| tluence with me. 


annihilate the Freshmen. Next day the Faculty 
met, heard evidence on the subject, and decided 
to suspend eight of the Sephs, namely, Charles 
Jackson, Boston; Charles Emerson, Staten Isl- 
and; Augustus Baker, Albany; A. C. Hazeltine, 
Philadelphia; John L. Ward, Salem; Charles F. 
Feering, New York; J. T. Kilbreth, Cincinnati; 
Hi. J. Edwards, Boston. Jackson was dismissed 
for two vears; the others for one vear. 

When the Sophs heard of this, they hired a wag- 
on, placed the suspended students in it, and drew 
them throughdhe streets of Cambridge. Opposite 
Professor Felton’s house, they gave him three 
cheers, and called, jeeringly, for a speech. After- 
ward they cut the ropes with which they had 
drawn the wagon into small pieces, and formed a 
procession, wearing the pieces of rope in their but- 
ton-holes. Next day the suspended students were 
notified that they must leave town. Some one 
hundred Sophs met them with cheers, and groans 
for the Faculty. They attempted to draw them 
through the college grounds in a carriage, but 
President Felton had the gates fastened; thev, 
however, succeeded in getting a carriage, and 
drew their suxpended associates opposite Mr. Fel- 
ton's house, where they gave groans for him. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


PART I. 

Mr. HarpMAN SeLBy was a great man in his 
own district in the West of England. He was 
very rich, very dictatorial, and very ill-tempered. 
He had been long a widower, with one child. 
Annette Selby was, ten years ago, a beautiful pirl. 
She was dvated on by her father, who provied for 
her every luxury she desired. Happy Annette 
Selby! 

The sins of the fathers are visited upon the chil- 
dren. Hardman Selby was, in his wrath, awful 
to look upon, terrible to be near. In her fits of 
pas-ion, Aunette Selby was a very fiend. 

Well, all around were well-nigh perfect slaves; 
so what matter? Tenants, dependents, servants, 
crouched and fawned, cursed, hated, and obeyed ; 
so the father’s wrath and the daughter's vehe- 
mence did no great harm, save to themselves, men- 
tally and bodily. 

Annette had just turned twenty, when, one day, 
her father intimated to her that Captain Wrerly 
would be their guest for a few weeks. The Cap- 
tain came. He was an attractive, well-educated 
Of course he fell in love 
with Annette. Every man fell in love with her 
at first sight, and remained in love with ber until 
she showed her colors, and then he immediately 
with/rew. But Captain Wyerly had to pass half 
a dozen weeks with Annette, whether he would 
orno. For Mr. Selby had arranged it; Captain 
Wvrerly was yot only to love Annette, but to mar- 
rv her; and for Mr, Selby’s will not to be carricd 
out! Merey! 

Things took the proper course. 
gentleman acted with perfect propriety. Mr. Sel- 
by’s resolution was implicitly fulfilled. Now, who 
was Captain Wyerly? Oh, of course, every thing 
that was satisfactory. He was the only nephew 
of that fearfully-wealthy old bachelor, Sir John 
Larby, and Sir John had just had notice to go 
where none of his bullion could follow him. 

‘*T am sorry to say, Sir, that I must leave you, 
and that immediately,” said Captain Wyerly, com- 


The lady and 


ing down to breakfast one morning withyan open 
letter in hishand. ‘Sir Jolin is at the point cf 
death.” 

Of course expres-ions of sympathy were the 
response; but, to tell the truth, there was a smile 
of sati-faction on the faces of Loth father and 
daughter as they uttercd them. 

“You will return to us as soon as you can.” 

** Most certainly I will.” 

‘* You will have a great deal to attend to,” re- 
marked Mr. Selby. “Iu the case of such: an enor- 
mous property as Sir John’s, much labor will Le 
required to arrange all things, and this labor must 
devolve—” 

‘Upon me,” said the Captain. 
one else, you know.” 

‘* Not a single other relative, I believe.” (Mr. 
Selby had devoted months to the satisfying him- 
self on the point.) 

‘*Not one; and, what is more, I believe he has 
never had the slightest affection for any thing or 
any body in this world, save myself and his bull- 
dog.” 

‘A kind, good soul,” murmured Mr. Selby, 
without the least touch of irony in histone. * Fare- 
well, Captain, for a short time; and then return, 
to receive this roof as your abode.”’ 

This remark referred to the Captain's having 
been formally reeegnized by her father as Annette’s 
future husband. 
truly accepted him? With her whole heart—her 
strong, passionate heart—she loved him. lis was 
a determined will, and he had conquered hers. 
She was, in the most absolute sense, his. 

A forinicht pas-ed. The scene was again the 
breakfast-room; but this time it was Mr. Selby 
who appeared with the open letter, What was 
the matter with him? Ile ga-pel, and tried in 
vain to speak. Annette took the letter. It con- 
veved startling news, Sir John Larby was dead; 
and no sooner was he dead than it came to light 
that many vears azo he had Leen secretly marri d 
to his scullery maid, who now appeared as his 
widow, with four children. It was all revealed 
in the will, and the property, save a legacy to 
Captain Wverly, was entirely left to the late Sally 
Molbs, now Larby. 

For some minutes father and daughter gazed at 
each other without speaking. 

“Ile never enters the house again,” growled 
Mr. S-lby. ** An in-olent i:mpos‘or!” 

It was not easy to see where the imposture lay, 
as rezardcd the Captain. So thought Annctte, 
and-in her heart she said, ** The gold had no in- 
Penniless though ‘he Le, I will 


‘* There is no 


not forsake him.” 

But not a word to her father. 
knew, would be worse than useless. 
be sacritice without dehate. 

Then swifily there passed communications which 
had these results; a secret preparation, many tears, 
a meeting, a flizht, a private marriage, and a roar- 
ing, as of a maddened lion, which almost shook the 
walls of Sellbw House. 

Aftera time there came the usual appeal for for- 
giveness. It was unanswered. A year passcd, 
and there came another very painful letter. ‘The 
treacherous husband had gone no one knew whith- 
er, and the stricken wife and sorrowing daughter 
lay with her sickly infant in a garret in London. 
To that letter went this reply: 


Discussions, she 
There must 


‘* You should have known me better than to apply to me. 
I feed the birds at our parlor window as we used to do of 
old. I would not give you a loaf of bread to save you from 
the work-house. Each Saturday old blind Billy still has 
from me the six-pence you used to put into his hand when 
you were my daughter Annette. I would not now give 
you, yourself, six-pence to screen you from a prison. 
Trouble me no more—begone ‘"’ 


No more applications came after this, and Mr. 
Selby went abroad for several vears. 


PART II. 


It was adrear November day, foggy and wretch- 
ed. Every body within doors drew close to the 
fireside, and marveled at the misery that had no 
fireside to which to draw. As the snow falls, and 
the keen blast causes the house to rock, and the 
very incarnation of horror seems abroad, seeking 
to clutch and press the breath from out of all poor 
wavfarcrs whom he may meet with, we, all of us, 
more or less, wonder what in the world can save 
such as are lowly and poverty-stricken from utter 
de-peration and raviag madness. 

A woman, apparently in the last.stage of dis- 
tress, with an infant in her arms, staggered into a 
Relief Office. 

‘*Now, what 1s it you want ?” 
functionary from behind a counter, as though any 
Lody tinding their way in there for relief were an 
idca never for a moment occurring to his mind. 

‘*T want bread. I starve ;” was the reply, in a 
hoarse voice. 

“If you had bought a penny loaf instead of that 
last glass of gin,” suggested the acute official, ** it 
woul! have done you more good, and you needn't 
have come here.” 

‘That isn’t your business,” replied the woman, 
‘and so don’t you medule with it. I want bread.” 

“Then you won't have any.” 

break the windows.” 

‘*Do; and you'll go to prison.” 

‘*] tell you I'm starving. Give me a night's 
lodging.” 

The officer scanned the applicant. ‘ You casual 
paupers will ruin us. There—there’s an order for 
the work-house.” 

The miserable being received the order, and 
drawing round the unfortunate little creature on 
her bosom the tattered remnants of an old black 
shaw], staggered from the office, to journey to the 
work-house, which was some distance off. 

Now how it came to pass none can tell, but the 
road to the work-house was never taken, or, if 
taken, was soon widely departed from. Stum- 
bling onward through snow and mud, numbed and 
half-blinded, yet retaining the power to advance, 


And Annette hers«If—had she 


inquired a surly 


and exercising it with strange determination, that 
forlorn woman, stil hugying her child to her bo- 
som, traveled many, many wiles; and it was at 
the entrance of a vilave, a great distance from 
town, thut she first stopped, and asked* of a coun- 
trymuan, ‘* the way to the house.” It so happened 
that there wis a work-house nigh at hand, and 
having been directed accordingly, the wanderer, 
with almost a last etiert, reached the deor, and 
dropp-d senseless. ‘Thus she was p’e-ently found, 
and carried indoors. Sle was th n searched, but 
nething whatever was found upen her, even the 
order tor relief which had been given Ler having 
been lo-t in the long, sad j-urney. By degrees cen- 
sciou-ness Was partially restored, but memory seem. 
ed to have entirely departed, and reason itself but 
flickered. What was to Le done with such a case ? 
The guardians of that union, like the guardians of 
all other unions, had a great di-like to more per- 
manent burdens than were alsolutely necessary. 
Was there no possibility of learning where the wo- 
man was chargeable, su that she night be** passed 
to her pari-h?” ‘The Relieving Officer was de- 
sired to bring up this would-be drain on the par- 
ish coffers Lefore the board sitting in solemn con- 
clave. 

Now in this neighborhood stood Selby House, 
and to his mansion had lately returned Hardman 
Seliiw, Esq., after several vears’ absence on forei_n 
travel. Little be netite! he looked by his wander- 
ings. He was stout in body, and full and flushed 
in fuce; but the village ductor shoek his head, and 
remarked to a friend that the Squire had only come 
back from a long journey to take a longer, and ene 
from which he would not return. Jlowever, the 
country round about manifested great delight 
at the reappearance of the wealthy invalid, and 
among other honors shown him, was the re- lect- 
ing him Chuirman of the Leard of Guardians of the 
Poor. 

It was, therefore, before Mr. Selby, as chairman, 
and a numercus assem! lage of the Board, that Mr. 
Jones, the Lelieving Oflicer, brought that poor, 
wretched woman. A great patch covered one eve 
and her |. ft temple, which had Leen sorely braised 
and cut when she fell at the work-house door. Her 
long black hair had oulv Leen partially cleansed, 
and so hung matted and dirty about her shoulders. 
She was still in the depPorable attire in which she 
was found, and still she grasped her infant, for she 
would not part with it fur an instant. 

‘*Some mystery aboufthe case.’ remarked the 
Relieving Oilicer, in a low tone; ‘**I can make no- 
thing of her, but whether she will not or can not 
answer questions, I really do not know.” 

**Where do vou come from, woman?” inquired 
Mr. Seliy, authoritatively (in the old style, 
reader). 

‘*Who asks me such a question as that ?” was 
the counter-interrogation, and in a tone of pride 
which caused Mr, Selby to stare, but which only 
led the Relieving Odticer to touch his forehead 
nificantly. 

‘*You are married,” said one of the guardians, 
looking at a handsome wedding-ring on the wo- 
man’s finger. 

Not a word. 

‘** Come, you must tell us something about vour- 
self,” said the Chairman, rather angrily. ** W here's 
your husband?” 

There was one of the guardians, a good-natured 
old gentleman, by name Mr. Potts, who was made 
a butt by the guardians generally. Mr. Il’otts 
chanced to be seated close by where the woman 
was standing. On the Chairman putting the last 
question, the infant in the woman’s arms suddenly 
leaped up, and struggled toward Mr. Potts. 

‘* Dada! my dada!” it shrieked, in ecstasy. 

** Halloa, Potts! halloa!” cried a number of the 
guardians ; ‘‘ what have you been about, Potts?” 

Mr. Potts grew crimson at this unexpected at- 
tack, and, in his confusion, leaned forward affec- 
tionately to the child, and looked it attentively in 
the face. 

‘* There can't be a question, Potts. It's the very 
image of you,”’ cried a jocose guardian. 

“* Now, if ve would all like to know who I am, 
and where I came from,” suddenly exclaimed the 
woman, ‘‘why, now I've got it all written down 
in a letter which I'll show to that gentleman in the 
chair—to noone else, only tohim. Iseem to think 
I know him.” 

**Sbhe can have no letter,” observed the Reliev- 
ing Officer, ‘* she has been searched.” 

** Hasn't she, thouch ?” retoried the woman, with 
all that horrible look of cunning, which often 
characterizes madness. And from underneath her 
masses of hair she drew forth a very soiled piece 
of paper, which she handed mysteriously to the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Selby examined it through his eye-glass. 

“I can not make out a word of it,” he suid. 
‘**Do you mind some one else reading it? It isn’t 
a love-letter, is it ? 

‘*Oh no! it isn't a love-letter,” said the woman. 
“Av! he may read it’’ (seeing the letter handed 
to Mr. Potts). 

‘*Here, Mr. Potts, you read aloud,” said the 
Chairman; ‘* but stay, don’t do it if vou find it lets 
us into any awkward secrets; we won't be hard 
upon you, Mr. Potts,” and Mr. Selby langhed more 
heartily than he had done fur many a day, and the 
guardians joined. 

Mr. Potts, half angry, and so confused that he 
hardly knew what he was deing, then read, in a 
loud tone, the following letter: 

‘You should have known me better than to apply to me. 
I feed the birds at our parlor window as we ured to do of 
old. 1 would not give you a loaf of bread to save rou from 
the work-house. Each Saturday old blind Billy still ha: 
from me the six-pence you used to put into his hand when 
you were my daughter Annette. I would not new give You, 
yourself, six-pence to screen you from a prison. Trouble 
me no more—be zone " 

Mr. Selby, who during the reading of the letter 
had seemed bewildered, at its clese sprung toward 
the woman, and holding ber by both arms (she 
looking vacantly in his face the while) gazed at 
her intently. Ile then turned quietly, as though 
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to walk back to his seat, when he encountered that 
foe who is always spying and dodging after every 
living being that walks the earth—Death. He fell, 
and was gone. 

The Board broke up in the utmost alarm and 
confusion. Slowly the lizht which had first en- 
tered hazily into the mind of Mr. Potts shone upon 
the other members. 

All Mr. Selby’s property passed by his will to 
different charities. What was to be done with 
that poor outcast? Her case was inquired into by 
a few friends of her girlhood; but guilt and misery 
came into view so strongly, that they shrunk back 
in horsor. Ultimately an arrangement was made 
for her in a Pauper Lunatic Asvlum, where she 
was received under a slightly altered name, and 
treated with special kindness and consideration. 

But she won't need any, body’s kindness long. 
The same disease of the heart, which killed her fa- 
ther, js killing her. She will be at rest soon. 


SALEM ROAD. 


T'was near twilight as I strolled 
Down the Salem turnpike road: 

On Chelsea beach a sea of gold, 

Taat from the sinking sun was rolled 
In a million ripples glowed. 


Gn the lonesome marsh I heard, 
Borne along the salted air, 
The piping of the feeding bird, 
By the roaming cattle stirred, 

Shrilly piping here and there. 


When at twilight near the sea, 
E’er I hear the cries of birds, 

They sound very sad to me— 

Sadder than all else can be, 
Plaintive music—weeping words. 


For they straightway bring to mind 
Twilight hours when she and I 


Every willow on the road 
Glistened like a fairy tree, 

Every petty pebble glowed 

Like the jewel in the toad, 
And like gold the distant sea. 


And a thousand things we planned 
In those pleasant twilight strolls— 


Down the self-same road would wind, 
With our arms and hands entwined. 
Gazing idly at the sky. 


Gazing at the setting ann, 

Ruby clouds on sapphire hurled, 
Framed in vapors golden-dun, 
In-fantastic mouldings run, 

Jewels of a giant world! 


And—for then we both were poor— 
We wauld float away in dreams— 
Dreams frail fancy to allure, 
Dreams as briefly to endure 
As the sunset’s crimson beams. 


— 


Lives like those in fairy land, 
Joy and peace on either hand, 
And a wedding of our souls. 


More than this I could recall— 
That old mile-stone close to Lynn, 

That in the shadow of a wall, 

Backed by cedars black and tall, 
Bore the distance carven in. 


This was the limit of our walk; 

Here, when tired, we oft would rest, 
And of our fondly future talk : 
Till the great evening shades would stalk 

Like giant spectres, from the west. 


Ah! the mile-stone still is there ! 
Still the numerals on its face; 

But the leagues of blank despair, 

And the awful years of care— 
These, oh! these are measureless! 


But if grief could bite like steel, 
On that mile-stone might be read 
All the anguish man can feel, 
All those woes that never heal, 
All the sorrows never said. 


For she left me long ago— 

Left me to a lonely life. 
I, who thought she loved me so; 
I, who kingly wealth would throw 


Out to the winds to call her wife. 


Ay! a gilded, gay gallant, 
Smooth of talk and fair of face, 

Summer-idling at Nahant, 

With concerted love-sick rant 
Led my darling to disgrace. 


And I lost her. For she fied, 
Withering with that fatal stain. 

All her people mourned her dead, 

And upon my stricken head 
Sorrow sowed its silver grain. 


Sadly dreaming thus I strolled 
Down the Salem turnpike road: 

Chelsea beach in mist was rolled, 

And from many an upland fold 
Cattle through the twilight lowed. 


Was it fancy? Did I dream? 
‘ There, hard by the mile-stone white, 
I beheld a garment stream, 
And I saw a pale face gleam, 
Lit by eyes as black as night. 


Hearts are quicker than all eyes, 
And to ours the thickening gloom 
Was like day. I saw her rise, 
Heaving with inward* agonies, 
Like a corpse from out the tomb. 


Ere I could my sense regain, 

At my feet she prostrate lay ; 
Weeping such a bitter rain, 
Uttering, oh! such groans of pain, 

That I could not turn away. 


Though she never could be mine, 
That she could be God's I knew. 
Few can tread the rigid line— 
Mercy is a thing divine— 
‘ou may crave for mercy too. 


Would you question was I right? 
Ask the men of Norfolk town 

Of that year of awful blight, 

When Azrael in the night 
Winged with pestilence came down. 


And they'll tell to you a tale— 
Tell it too with reverent air, 

Of a lady tall and pale, 

Who, when Death was on the gale, 
Moved in mercy every where. 


And they'll show an humble grave, 
With not even a tell-tale stone 

Notice from the world to crave; 

Only there some pale flowers wave, 
By a pitying Christian sown. 


But her lesson is not dead, 
Th&ugh her troublous life is o'er. 

I remember One who said, 

When a lost one bowed her head, 
‘*Woman, go and sin no more.” 
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“BUT HE WAS DOWN OY TIT RANK WET GEASS, FILING AT His IRON 


LIKE A MADMAN.’ 
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CHAPTER HI.— Continued. 


Sometuine clicked in his throat, as if he had 
works in him like a clock, and was going fo 
strike. And he smeared his ragged, roveh 
sleeve over his eves. 

Pitving his desolation, and watching him as 
he gradually settled down upon the pic, 1 made 
bold to say,.** l am glad you cnjey it,” 

‘* Did vou speak ?” 

‘“*T said I was glad you enjoy ed it.” 

“Thankee, my boy. I do.” 

I had often watched a large dog of ours eat- 
ing his food; and I now noticed a decided -im- 
larity between the dog's way of cating and the 
man’s. The man took strong. sharp, sudden 
bites, just like the dog. He swallowed, or rath- 
er snapped up, every mouthful too soon and too 
fast; and he looked sideways here and there 
while he ate, as if he thought there was danger 
of somebody's coming to take the pic away. 
He was altogether too unsettled in his mind 
over it to appreciate it comfortably, I thought, 
or to have any body to dine with him, without 
making a chop with his jaws at the visitor. In 
all of which particulars he was very like the dog. 

“* You won't leave any of it for him,” said I, 
timidly, after a silence during which I had hesi- 
tated as to the politeness of making the remark. 
‘There's no more to be got where that came 
from.” It was the certainty of this fact that 
impelled me to offer the hint. 

**Leave for him? Who's him?” said my 
friend, stopping in his crunching of pic-crust. 

young man. That you spoke of. That 
was hid with you.” 

“Oh, ah!” he returned, with something like 
a gruff laugh. ‘‘Him? Yes, yes! //e don't 
want no wittles.” 

‘¢ I thought he looked as if he did,” said I. 

The man stopped cating, and regarded me 
with the closest scrutiny and the greatest sur- 


pri 


se. 

‘* Looked ? When ?” 
** Just now ?” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘* Yonder,” said I, pointing; ‘‘over there, 
where I fuund him nodding asleep, and thought. 
it was you.” 

He held me by the collar and stared at me so, 
that I began to think his first idea about cutting 
my throat had revived. 

‘* Dressed like you, you know, only with a 
hat,” I explained, trembling; ** and—and"—I 

fas very anxious to put it delicately—** and 
with—the same reason for wanting to borrow a 
file. Didn't you hear the gun last night ?” 

‘¢ Then there was firing!” he said to himself. 

‘*T wonder you shouldn't have been sure of 
that,” [ returned, ** for we heard it up at home, 
and that’s further away, and we were shut in 
besides.” 

Why, see now!” said he. ‘ When a man’s 
alone on these flats, with a licht head and a 
light stomach, perishin’ of cold and want, he 
hears nothin’ all night but guns firin’, and 
voices callin’. Hears? He sees the soldiers 
with their red coats, lighted up by the torehes 
carried afore, chosin’ in round him. Hears his 
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number ealled, hears 
himself challenged, 
hears the rattle of 
the muskets, hears 
the orders, ‘ Make 
ready! Present !— 
Cover him steady, 
men!’ and laid 
hands on, and there’s 
nothing! Why, if 
[ see one pursuing 
party last night — 
coming up in order, 
Damn ‘em, with their 
tramp, tramp—I see 
a hundred. And as 
to firin’! Why, I see 
the mist shake with 
the cannon, when it 
was broad day. — 
But this man” — he 
had said all the rest 
as if he had forgot- 
ten my being there— 
‘*did you notice any 
thing in him ?” 

** He had a bruised 
face,” said I, recall- 
ing what I hardly 
knew I knew. 

‘* Not here ?” ex- 
claimed the man, 
striking his left cheek 
with the flat of his 
hand. 


Yes 


Is 


4 
4 


” 


There !” 
‘“Where is he?” 
He crammed what 
little food was left 
into the breast of his 
xray jacket. ‘* Show 
me the way he went. 
Pil pull him down 
like a blood-hound. 
Curse this iron on 
my sore leg! Give us hdld of the file, boy.” 

[ indicated in what direction. The mist had 
shrouded the other man, and he looked up at it 
for an insiant. But he was down on the rank 
wet grass, filing at his iron like a madman, and 
not minding me or minding his own leg. which 
had an old chafe upon it and was bloody, but 
which he handled as roughly as if it had no 
more feeling in it than the file. I was very 
much afraid of him again, now that he had 
worked himself into this fierce hurry, and I was 
likewise very much afraid of keeping away>from 
home any longer. I told him I must go, but he 
towk no notice, so I thought the best thing I 
could do was to slip off. The last I saw of 
him, his head was bent over his knee, and he 
was working hard at his fetter, muttering im- 
patient imprecations at it and at his leg. The 
last I heard of him, I stopped in the mist to 
listen, and the file was still going. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I FcLiy expected to find a Constable in the 
kitchen, waiting to take me up. But not only 
was there no Constable there, but no discovery 
had yet been made of the robbery. Mrs. Joe 
was prodigiously busy in getting the house 
ready-for the festivities of the day, and Joe had 
been put upon the kitchen door-step to Keep him 
out of the dust-pan—an article into which his 
destiny always led him sooner or later when my 
sister was vigorously reaping the floors of her 
establishment. 

‘* And where the deuce ha’ you been?” was 
Mrs. Joe’s Christmas salutation, when I and my 
conscience showed ourselves. 

I said I had been down to hear the Carols. 
‘* Ah! well!” observed Mrs. Joc. ‘* You might 
ha’ done worse.” ‘*Not a doubt of it,” I 
thought. 

‘** Perhaps if I warn’t a blacksmith’s wife, and 
(what's the same thing) a slave with her apron 
never off, J should have been to hear the Car- 
ols,” said Mrs. Joe. ‘‘I’m rather partial to 
Carols myself, and that’s the best of reasons for 
my never hearing any.” 

Joe, who had ventured into the kitchen after 
me as the dust-pan retired before us, drew the 
back of his hand across his nose with a concili- 
atory air when Mrs. Joe darted a look at him, 
and, when her eyes were withdrawn, secretly 
crossed his two forefingers, and exhibited them 
to me, as our token that Mrsi Joe was in a cross 
temper. ‘This was so much her normal state, 
that Joe and I would often, for weeks together, 
be, as to our fingers, like monumental Crusaders 
as to their legs. 

We were to have a superb dinner, consisting 
ot a leg of pickled pork, and greens, and a_pair 
of roast stuffed fowls. A handsome mince-pic 
had been made yesterday morning (which ac- 
counted for the mince-meat not being missed), 
and the pudding was already on the boil. 
These extensive arrangements occasioned us to 
be cut off unceremoniously in respect of break- 
fast, for I an’t,” said Mrs. Joe, *‘I an't a go- 
ing to have no cramming and gorging and wash- 
ing up now, with what I’ve got before me, I 
promise you !” 

So we had our slices served out, as if we were 
two thousand troops on a forced march, instead 
of a man and boy at home; and we took gulps 
of milk and water, with apologetic counte- 
nances, from a jug on the dresser. In the 
mean time Mrs. Joe put clean white curtains 
up, and tacked a new flowered flounce across 
the wide chimn’y to replace the old ons, and 
uncovered the litile state parlor across the pas- 
sage, which was never uncovered at any other 
time, but passed the rest of the year in a cool 
haze of silver paper, which even extended to the 
four little white orockery poodles on the mantle- 


shelf, each with a black nose, and a basket of 
flowers in his mouth, and each the counterpart 
of the other. Mrs. Joe was a very clean house- 
keeper, but had an exquisite art of making her 
cleanliness miore uncomfortable and unaccepta- 
ble than dirt itself. Cleanliness is next to God- 
liness, and some people do the same by their re- 
ligion. 

My sister having so much to do, was going to 
church vicariously; that is to say, Joe and I 
were going. In his working clothes, Joe was a 
well-knit, characteristic-looking blacksmith; in 
his holiday clothes, he was more like a scare- 
crow in good circumstances than any thing clse. 
Nothing that he wore then fitted him or seemed 
to belong to him, and every thing that he wore 
then grazed him. On the present festive occa- 
sion he emerged from his room, when the blithe 
bells were gofng, the picture of misery in a full 
suit of Sunday penitentials. As to me, I think 
my sister must have had some general idea that 
I was a young offender whom an Accoucheur 
Policeman had taken up (on my birthday), and 
delivered over to fier to be dealt with according 
to the outraged majesty of the law. I was al- 
ways treated as if I had insisted on being born 
in opposition to the dictates of reason, religion, 
and morality, and against the dissuading argu- 
ments of my best friends; even when I was 
taken to have a new suit of clothes, the tailor 
had orders to make them like a kind of Reform- 
atory, and on no account to let me have the use 
of my limbs. 

Joe and I going to church, therefore, must 
have been a moving spectacle for compassionate 
minds. Yet what I suffered outside was no- 
thing to what I underwent within. The terrors 
that had assailed me whenever Mrs. Joe had 
gone near the pantry or out of the room, were 
only to be equaled by the remorse with which 
my mind dwelt on what my hands had done. 
Under the weight of my wicked secret I pon- 
dered whether the Church would be powerful 
cnough to shield me from the vengeance of the 
terrible young man, if I divulged it to that es- 
tablishment. I conceived the idea that the time 
when the bans were read and when the clergy- 
man said, ** Ye are now to declare it!” would 
be the time for me to rise and propose a private 
audience in the vestry. I am far from bcing 
quite sure that I might not have astonished our 
smnall congregation by resorting to.this extreme 
measure, but for its bcing Christmas Day and 
no» Sunday. 

Mr. Wopsle, the clerk at church, was to dine 
with us; and Mr. Hubble the wheel-wright and 
Mrs. Hubb! and Uncle Pumblechook (Joc’s 
uncle, but Mrs. Joe appropriated him), who was 
a well-to-do corn-chandler in the nearest town, 
and drove his own chatse-cart. The dinner 
hour was half-past one. When Joe and I got 
home we found the table laid, and Mrs. Joc 
dressed, and the dinner dressing, and the frent 
door unlocked (it never was at any other tim) 
for the company to enter by, and every thing 
Most s} lendid. And still, not a word of the 
robbery. 

The time came without bringing with it any 
relicf to my feelings, and the company came. 
Mr. Wopsle, united to a Roman nose and a 
large bald forehcad,‘had a deep sonorous voice 
which he was proud of; indeed it was under- 
stood among his acquaintance that if you could 
only give him his head he would read the cler- 
gvman into fits; he himsctf confessed that if the 
Church was *‘thrown open,” meaning to com- 
petition, he would not despair of making his 
mark in it. The Church not being ** thrown 
open,” he was, as I have said, our clerk. But 
he finished the Amens tremendously ; and when 
he gave out the psalm—always giving us the 
whole verse—rhe looked all round the congrega- 
tion first, as much as to say, ** You have heard 


my friend overhead ; oblige me with your oy in- 
ion of this!” 

I opened the door to the company—makine 
belicve that it was a habit of ours tu open that 
door—and I opened it ti:st to Mr. Wop-sle, next 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hubble, and last of all to Un- 
cle Pumblechook. N.B. I was not allowed io 
call him uncle under the severest penalties. 

‘*Mrs. Joe,” said Uncle Pumblechook, who 
was a large, hard-bircathing, middle-aged, slow 
man, with a mouth like a fi-h, dull'staring eyes, 
and sandy hair standing upright on his head, so 
that he locked as if he had just been choked, 
and had that very moment come to, “I have 
brought you, as the com)liments of the scason 
—I have brought vou, Mum, a bottle of sherry 
wine, and I have brought vou, Mum, a bottle of 
port wine.” 

Every Christmas Day he presented himself, 
as a profound novelty, with exactly the same 
words, and carrying the two bottles like dumb- 
bells. Every Christmas Day, Mrs. Joe replied, 
as she now replied, Qh. Ln—cle Pum—ble— 
chook! This 1s kind!” LEvcry Christmas Day, 
he retorted, as he new re‘ortcd, It’s no more 
than your merits. And Row aie you ail—bob- 
bish? And how's Sixpcnnorth of half pence ?” 
meaning me. 

We dined on these occasions in the kitchen, 
and adjourncd, for the nuts and cranges and 
apples, to the parlor; which was a change very 
like Joe's change from his woiking clothes to 
his Sunday's dress. My sister was uncommon- 
ly livcly on the present occasion, and indeed was 
generally more gracious in the seciety of Mrs. 
Hubble than in any other company. I remem- 
ber Mrs. Hubble as a little, sharp-cared person 
in curly sky-bluc, who held a convcntionally ju- 
venile position, because she had married Mr. 
Hubble—I don't know at_what remote period— 
when she was much younger than he. I re- 
member Mr. Hubble as a tough, high-shouldere1, 
stooping old man, of a saw-dusty fragrance, wi h 
his legs extraordinarily wide apart, so that in my 
short and carly days I always saw seme milks 
of open country be:ween them when I met hin 
comin up the lane. 

Among this good company I should hare felt 
mysclf, even. if I d the pantry, ina 
false posi:ion. Not becanse I was squeczed in 
at acute angle of the table-chth wich the table 
in my chest, and the Pumblecho« kian elbow in 
my eve; not because I was not allowed to speak 
(I didn’t want tu speak), nor because I was re- 
galed with the scaly tiys of the drumsticks of 
the tuwls, and with those of cbscure 
pork of which the pig, whcn living, had had the 
least reason to be vain. No: she uld net have 
minded that, if they would only have Icft me 
alone. But they wouldii’t leave me alone. T 
seemed to think the opportunity lest, if th 
failed to point the conversation at me er. 
and then, and stick the point inte me, 
have been an unfertunate bull i 
arena: I get yo smartingly touched up by these 
moral goads. 

It began the moment we sat dewn to dinner. 
Mr. Wopsle said grace with theat:ical deelama- 
tion, as it now a} }<ars to me, scmeiling like a 
rcligious cross cf the Ghest in Hamlet with 
Richard the Thire—and ended with the very 
proper aspiration that we might be trult grate- 
ful. Upon which my sister insianily fixed me 
with her cre, and ¢aid, in a low, reproachful 
voice, ** Do von heat that? Be grateful.” 

** Especially,” said Mr. Pumblechook, 
gratetul, boy, to them which brought you up by 
hand.” 

Mrs. Hubble shock her head, and centem- 
plating me with a mourniul presentiment that 
I should come to no good, asked, ** Why is it 
that the young are never grateful?” This mys- 


he 


tery seemed too much for the company until Mr. 


“OH, UN—CLE PUM—BLE—CHOOK! THIS 7S EIND!" 
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Hubble tersely solved it by saying, ‘‘ Naturally 
wicious.” Every body then murmured ‘‘ Ah!” 
and ‘‘’I'rne!” and looked at me in a particular- 
Jy unpleasant and personal manner. 

Joc’s station and influence were something 
fecbler (if possible) when there was company 
than when there was none. But he always aid- 
ed and abetted when he could, in some way of 
his own, and he always did so at dinner-time by 
giving me gravy, if there were any. There be- 
ing plenty of gravy to-day, Joe spooned into my 
plate, at this point, about half a pint. 

A iittle later on in the dinner, Mr. Wopsle 
reviewed the sermon with some severity, and 
intimated, in the usual hypothetical case of the 
Church being ‘‘thrown.open,” what kind of 
sermon fe would have given them. After favor- 
ing them with some heads of that discourse, he 
remarked that he considered the subject of the 
day’s homily ill chosen; which was the less ex- 
cusable, he added, when there were so many 
subjects ‘* going about.” 

True again,” said Uncle Pumblcchook. 
**You’ve hit it—plenty of subjects going about, 
for them that know how to put salt upon their 
tails. That’s what’s wanted. A man needn't 
go far to find a subject if he’s ready with his 


 salt-box. Why,” added Mr. Pumblechook, aft- 


er a short interval of deep reficction, ‘‘ look at 
Pork alone. ‘There’s a subject! If you want a 
subject, look at Pork!” 

‘True, Sir. -Many a moral for the young,” 
returned Mr. Wopsle; and I knew he was going 
to bring me in before he said it, ‘* might be de- 
ducted from that text.” 

(** You listen to this,” said my sister to me, 
in a severe parenthesis. ) 

Joe gave me some more gravy. . 

Swine,” pursued Mr. Wopsle, in his deepest 
voice, and pointing his fork at my blushes as if he 
were’ mentioning my Christian name—‘‘Swine 
were the companions of the prodigal. The 
gluttony @f Swine is set before us as an ex- 
ample to the young.” (I thought this pretty 
well in him who had been praising up the pork 
for being so plump-and juicy.) ‘‘ What is de- 
testable in a pig is more detestable in a boy.” 

‘*Or girl,” suggested Mr. Hubble. 

‘Of course, or girl,” assented: Mr. Wopsle, 
rather irritably ; ‘‘ but there is no girl present.” 

‘‘ Besides,” said Mr. Pumblechook, turning 
sharp on me, ‘‘think what you've got to be 
greatful for. If you'd been borne a Squcak- 

‘*He was, if ever a child was,” said my sister, 
most emphatically. | 

Joe gave me some more gravy. 

‘Well, but I ean a four-footed squeaker,” 
said Mr. P .aolechook. “If you had been 
born sucn, would you have been here now? 
Not you—” 

‘‘Unless in that form,” said Mr. Wopsle, 
nodding toward the dish. 

‘‘But I don’t mean in that form, Sir,” re- 
turned Mr. Pumblechook, who had an objection 
to being interrupted; ‘‘I mean enjoying him- 
self with his elders and betters, and improving 
himself with their conversation, and rolling in 
the lap of luxury. Would he have been doing 
that? No, hewouldn’t. And what would have 
been your destination?” turning on me again. 
‘* You would have been disposed of for so many 
shillings, according to the market price of the 
article, and Dunstable, the butcher, would have 
come up to you as you lay in your straw, and 
he would have whipped you under his left arm, 
and with his right he would have tucked up his 
frock to get a penknife from out of his waist- 
coat-pocket, and he would have shed your blood 
and had your life. No bringing up by hand 
then. Not a bit of it!” 

Joe offered me more gravy, which I was 
afraid to take. | 

‘‘He was a world of trouble to you, Ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Hubble, commiserating my sister. 

‘‘Trouble?” echoed my sister; ‘‘ trouble?” 
And then entered on a fearful catalogue of all 
the illnesses I had been guilty of, and all the 
acts of sleeplessness I had committed, and all 
the high places I had tumbled from, and all the 
low places I had tumbled into, and all the in- 
juries I had done myself, and all the times she 
had wished me in my grave, and I had contu- 
maciously refused to go there. 

I think the Romans must have aggravated 
one another very much with their noses. Per- 
haps they became the restless people they were 
in consequence. Anyhow, Mr. Wopsle’s Roman 
nose so aggravated me, during the recital of my 
misdemeanors, that I should have liked to pull 
it until he howled. But all I had endured up 
to this time was nothing in comparison with: the 
awful feeling that took possession of me when 
the pause was broken which ensued upon my 
sister’s recital, and in which pause every body 
had looked at me (as I felt deeply conscious) 
with indignation and abhorrence. 

“Yet,” said Mr. Pumblechook, leading the 
company gently back to the theme from which 
they. had strayed, “ Pork—regarded as biled—is 
rich, too; ain’t it?” 

‘¢ Have a little brandy, uncle?” said my sister. 

O Heavens, it had come at last! He would 
find it was weak, he would say it was weak, and 
I was lost!- I held tight to the leg of the table 
with both hands, and awaited my fate. 

My sister went for the stone bottle, came back 
with the stone bottle, and poured his brandy out, 
no one else taking any. The wretched man 
trifled with his glass—took it up, looked at it 
through the light, put it down—prolonged my 
misery. All this time Mrs. Joe and Joe were 
busily clearing the table for the pie and pudding. 

I couldn’t keep my eyes off him. Always 
holding tight by the leg of the table with my 
hands and feet, I saw the miserable creature 
finger his glass playfully, take it up, smile, 
throw his head back, and drink the brandy off. 


Instantly afterward the company were seized 


with unspeakable consternation, owing to his 
springing to his feet, turning round several 
times in an appalling spasmodic, hooping-cough 
dance, and rushing out at the door; he then 
became visible through the window violently 
stamping and expectorating, making the most 
hideous faces, and apparently out of his mind. 

I held on tight, while Mrs. Joe and Joe ran 
to him. I didn’t know how I had done it, but 
I had no doubt I had murdered him somehow. 
In my dreadful situation, it was a relief when 
he was brought back, and surveying the com- 
pany all round, as if they had disagreed with 
him, sank down into his chair with the one sig- 
nificant gasp, Tar!” 

I had filled up the bottle from the tar-water 
jug. I knew he would be worse by-and-by. I 
moved the table, like a Medium of the present 
day, by the vigor of my unseen grasp upon it. 

‘“‘Tar!” cried my sister, in amazement. 
Why, however could it come there ?” 

But Uncle Pumblechook, who was omnipo- 
tent in that kitchen, wouldn’t hear the word, 
wouldn’t hear the subject mentioned, imperi- 
ously waved it all away with his hand, and ask- 
ed for hot gin-and-water. My sister, who had 
begun to be alarmingly meditative, had to em- 
ploy herself actively in getting the gin, the hot 
water, the sugar, and the lemon-peel, and mix- 
ing them. For the time, at least, 1 was saved. 
I still held on the leg of the table, but clutched 
it now with the fervor of gratitude. 

By degrees I became calm enough to release 
my grasp and partake of pudding. Mr. Pum- 
blechook partook of pudding. All partook of 
pudding. The course terminated, and Mr. 
Pumblechook had begun to beam under the 
genial influence of the gin-and-w ter. I began 
to think I should get over the day when my sis- 
ter said to Joe, ‘‘ Clear plates—cold.” 

I clutched the leg of the table again imme- 
diately, and pressed it to my bosom as if it had 
been the companion of my youth and friend of 
my soul. I foresaw what was coming, and I 
felt that this time I really was gone. 

‘** You must taste,” said my sister, addressing 
the guests with her best grace, ‘‘ you must real- 
ly taste, to finish with, such a delightful and de- 
licious present of Uncle Pumblechook’s !” 

Must they! Let them not hope it! 

‘*You must know,” said my sister, rising, 
‘it’s a pie—a savory pork-pie.” 

The company murmured their compliments ; 
and Uncle Pumblechook, sensible of having de- 
served well of his fellow-creatures, and having 
distinguished himself by his gift, said, vivacious- 
ly, all things considered, ‘* Well, Mrs. Joc, we'll 
do our best endeavors; let us have a cut at this 
same pic.” 

My sister went out to get it. I heard her 
steps proceed to the pantry. I saw Mr. Pum- 
blechook balance his knife. I saw reawakening 
appetite in the Roman nostrils of Mr. Wopsle. 
I heard Mr. Hubble ‘remark that ‘‘a bit of sa- 
vory pork-pie would lay atop of any thing and 
do no harm,” and I heard Joe say, *‘ You shall 
have some, Pip.” I have never been absolutely 
certain whether I uttered a shrill cry of terror 
merely in spirit, or in the bodily hearing of the 
company. I felt that I could hear no more, and 
that Imust run away. I released the leg or the 
table, and ran for my life. 

But Iran no further than the house door, for 
there I ran head foremost into a party of soldiers 
with their muskets, ene of whom held out a pair 
of handcuffs to me, saying: ‘‘Here you are, 
look sharp, come on !” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
OR COUGH LOZENGES, 

Cure Cough, Cold, Hoareeness and Influenza 
Any Lrritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 

ronchitis, Whooping Cough, Asthma, Catarrh. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
Clear and strengthen the voice of Singers. 
Indispensable to Public Speakers. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
Soothing and simple—Children use them. 
Aseisting Expectoration and curing Moarsencas. 

** A speci that trouble i Throat which has 
N. P. WILLIS. 


‘+s Pre-eminently the first and best.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
* J recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 
** Great service in subduing Hoarseness.” 
REV. DANIEL WISE, NEW YORK. 
have proved them excellent for Whoopig Cough.” 
REV. H. W. WARREN, BOSTON. ’ 
“* Great benefit in affections of the Bronchial Organs.” 
-DR. J. F. W. LANE, BOSTON. 
“A simple and elegant combination for Coughs,” dc. 
DR. G. F. BIGELOW, BOSTON. 
“Contain no Opium or anything injurious.” 
DR. A. A. HAYES, CHEMIST, BOSTON. © 
‘* Very beneficial in clearing the throat when compelled 
to speak though suffering from Cold.” 
. REV. &. J. P. ANDERSON, ST. LOUIS. 
* J heartily unite in the above commendation.” 
REV. M. SCHUYLER, 8T. LOUIS. 

“A friend having tried many remedies for Asthma 
with no benefit, found relief from the Troches.” 
REV. D: LETTS, FRANKFORT, ILL. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere, 25 cents per Box. 


ee A NEW NOVEL, 


BY AUTHOR OF 


Ready this week. One large 12mo, cloth bound, uniform 
with ** Doctor Antonio.” Price $1 25. 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 
New York. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York, 


Have now Ready: 

1. Lord Macaulay’s Essays, (liverside Fai- 
tion.) A new and elegant edition of the Critical, Histor- 
ical, and Miscellaneous Essays of Thomas Bubiugtun Mac- 
aulay, with a Biographical Sketch, by k. P. Wuuippce, 
Esq. 6 vols. crown Svo. Price per set—White Paper, 
Cloth, $7 50; Tinted Paper, Cloth, $9 00; Sheep, $12 0u; 
Half Calf or Turkey, $15 00. 

2. Abbott’s American History. A Complete 
Ilistory ot the waited States. By Jacos Anuott, Au- 
thor of the ** Rollo Books,” etc., etc., in 12 volumes, beau- 
tifully illustrated with Maps and Engravings after De- 
signs by Darley, Chapin, Beaulieu, Perkins, Parsons, 
Herrick, and numerous others. Each volume complete 
in itself. Price 75 cents each. The volumes now ready 
are “*ABORIGINAL AMERICA,” ** DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA," “THE SOUTHERN COLONIES." 


3. The Florence Stories. By Jacos Axoorr. 
A New Series. With Ilnstrations by H. W. Herrick, 
from the Author's sketches. Each volnme complete in 
itself. Price 60 cents each. The volumes now ready 
are: ‘* FLORENCE AND JOHN," “GRIMKIE,” “THE 
ORKNEY ISLANDS.” 


4. The Oakland Stories. By Groncz B. Tay- 
Lor, of Virginia. With Illustrations from designs by 
Lumley and Herrick. Each volume complete in Itself. 
Price 50 cents each. The volumes now ready are: 
* KENNY,” “COUSIN GUY," “CLAIBORNE.” 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


CARD. — W. JACKSON, NO. 551 
BROADWAY, has constantly on hand every article 
de-irable for Family Mourning. Particular attention is 
called to our stock of Bombazines, Bonnets, Cloaks, Veils, 
and Embroideries. 


SEFUL AND ECONOMICAL.—HE- 

GEMAN & CO.'S Benzine for the instant removal 

of grease spots, painta, &c., &c., and for cleaning gloves, 

silks, ribbons, &c., equal to new, without injury to color or 

fabric. Sold by druggists; only 25 cents per bottle. See 
that you get the genuine article. 


Oe FROM COAL. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
NEW YORK PARAFFINE CANDLE CO. 
Under MEUCCT'S Patent. 


The above Company having recently made great im- 
provement in their mode of manufacturc, now offer to the 
public a Candle superior to any other in the market. 


TIIEY GIVE A SOFTER AND MORE BRILLIANT 
LIGHT AND BURN SIX IHIOURS TO THE 
POUND LONGER TIIAN TIE BEST 
WAX AND SPERM, AND CON- 
SIDERING the STRENGTIL 
OF THE LIGIIT, ARE 


The most economical Candles in use. 


CAUTION, 

As unscrupulous persons are already offering imitations 
of these Candles, purchazers should bear in mind, that ev- 
ery box sold by this Company is stamped with the annexed 
trade mark, to counterfeit which is felony. 


For sale by all first-class grocers and to the trade by 
E. RIDER, 
General Agent of the Company, 
16 Beekman Street, New York. 


Watson’s 
Neuralgia King. 


Burra.o, November 16, 1859. 
Mr. A. I. 

Dear Sir :—I send you a brief statement of the effects of 
Watson's Neuralgia King upon myself, with permission to 
use it for the benefit of others. 

For the last three or four years, I have been afflicted with 
Neuralgia and Rheumatism in the back of my head, neck 
and shoulders. My sufferings, at times, were intolerable, 
and I had tried various prescriptions and remedies without 
any effect. At your request, I commenced using the Neu- 
ralgia King, and from the first was entirely relieved from 
pain, and after the uze of less than two bottles, found my- 
self entirely cured, having had no return of the disease. 

Yours truly, ELIAS WEED. 

Price $1 a bottle. 

Prepared by A. I. MATHEWS, Druggist, Buffalo. 
D. S. Barnes & Co., } Wholesale Agents, 
F. C. Wetts & Co., 
J. D. Pars, 


THE NEW LIGHT 
Is rapidly making its way to 
THE FAVOR OF THE PUBLIC. 
Callender’s Carbo-Air Gas-Light, 


For burning Coal-Oil, Carboline Oil, Keroeene Oil, Rock 
Oil, and all other pure mineral oils, without wick or chim- 
ney. Send for circular. $3 will procure a sample Lamp. 
$5 will buy a beautiful stand Lamp, convertible into a pen- 
dant. Enclose stamp, and address 


CALLENDER & PERCE, 


175 Broadway and 2 Courtlandt Street, 
New York. 
[2 Dealers in Coal Oil and Lamps of all kinds. A su- 
perior article of Coal Oil 55 cents per gallon. 


ORE CORNS and BUNIONS are really 
CURED by the use of SWISS CORN PLASTER. 

For sale by E. DUPUY, Druggist, No. 609 Broadway. 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, * 4 «fe 
and speedy remedy for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, and incipient 
Consumption, has stood the test of time, and has the sanc- 
tion of numerous physicians who employ it in their prac- 
tice. W. & Co., Proprietors, Boston, Sold 


Joseph Burnett & Co., 


27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 


COCOAINE, a Compound of Cocoanut On, ete., for the 
IIair. 


FLORIMEL, a new and delightful Perfume for the Hand- 
kerchief. 


EALLISTON, a Cosmetic, for removing Freckles, Tan, 
Sunburn, etc. 


ORIENTAL TOOTH-WASH, for the Preservation and 
Beauty of the Teeth and Gums. 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 
ROSE COLD, HAY FEVER, etc. 


BURNETT’S SUPERIOR FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS, for Cooking purposes. 


&#~ The above-named articles are manufactured solely 
by the proprietors. The names and titles thereof are 
adopted as TRADE MARKS, to secure the public and 
the proprietors against imposition by the 
spurious articles. All unauthorized use of Trade 


Marks will be promptly prosecuted. 


Asthma. 
Asthma. 
Asthma. 


Jonas Whitcoml's Remedy.—Prepared from a German 
receipt obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. 
It is well known to have alleviated this disorder in his 
case, when all other appliances of medical skill had been 
abandoned by him in derpair. In no case of purely asth- 
matic character has it failed to give immediate relief, and 
it has effected many permanent cures. Within the past 
two years this remedy has been used in thousands of cases 
with astonishing and uniform success, It contains no poi- 
sonous or injurious properties whatever; an infant may 
take it with perfect safety. 


The following testimonials are conclusive as to ils 
efficacy; 


Unsolicited Testimony of a Pennsylvania Merchant. 


LIVERMORE, Pa., Sept. Sth, 1560. 

Messrs. Josern & Co.: I take pleasure in 
stating the great beneficial effects produced by Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Remedy for Asthma on my wife. She has been se- 
verely afflicted with this most distressing disease for over 
four years—the attacks frequently being so severe that she 
was compelled to sit up—for four or five nights in succes- 
sion. She had almost constant medical attendance, but still 
grew worse. I eupposed her incurable. I saw a notice of 
your valuable medicine in the Pittsburg Christian Advo- 
cate, and procured a few bottles. The effect was truly won- 
derful in relieving her frum the painful disease. She is 
now almost well, and I have not the slightest doubt but 
that it will effect a complete cure in her case. I am en- 
gaged in the mercantile business, and believe I can sell the 
remedy from my own recommendation. Send one half 
dozen bottles by Adams & Co.'s Express, and I will forward 
money on receipt of goods. 
Very truly yours, Davip Mornzow. 


é 
Cure of a New York Lady. 


Editors Rural New Yorker ; Seeing an inquiry in the 
Rural for a cure for that distressing disease, the Asthma, 
I write to let the inquirer know What bas almost cured me. 

I have had the asthma fifteen years, and never 
found any medicine that would prevent am attack when it 
was coming on ustil I commenced taking ‘‘ Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Remedy for Asthma.” I commenced taking this 
remedy eighteen months ago, and have not had a severe 
paroxysm since. 

Saltpetre is present relief, but no cure. *Whitcomb's 
Remedy" has done for me all that it is recommended to do. 

Sagan SEELY. 

Eddytown, Yates County, N. Y., May 15, 1860. 


From a Methodist Clergyman. 


Warpspono’, May 12, 1657. 

Mr. Burnett :—I take pleasure in stating the wonderful 
effects of ** Whitcomb’s Remedy for the Asthma,” on my 
wife. She had suffered for years more than my pen can 
describe, with the spasmodic form of that terrible disease. 
As often as ten or twelve times in a year she was brought 
to the very gates of death, requiring two or three watchers 
sometimes for several days and nights in succession. At 
times, for hours, it would seem as if every breath must be 
the last. We were obliged to open doors and windows in 
mid-winter, and to resort to every expedient that affection 
couldgevise to keep her alive. At one time she was so far 
gone that her physician could not count her pulse. At 
length I heard of ** Whitcomb’s remedy.” It acted like a 
charm. It enabled her to sleep quietly in a few minutes. 
* * * * JT am a methodist clergyman, stationed here. 
I shall be happy to answer any inquiries respecting her 
case, and you are at liberty to make any use of the forego- 
ing facts that will benefit the afflicted. Yours, truly, 

KIMBALL HADLEY. 


Asthma. 
Asthma. 
Asthma, 


Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma is prepared only 
by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 27 Central Street, Boston, 
and for sale by all Dealers in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. In Pittsburg, by Geo. H. Keyser ; De- 
troit, Farrand & Sheley; Chicago, J. H. Reed & Co.; Cin- 
cinnati, Suire, Eckstein & Co. ; Louisville, Wilson, Peter & 
Co; St. Louis, H. Blaksley; Nashville, J. G. Brown & 
Evans; Memphis, Geo. W. Jones & Co.; New Orleans, 
John Wright & Co.; Savannah, A. A. Solomons & Co.; 


Charleston, Haviland, Stevenson & Co, 
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Concentrated Leaven 
For making 
Bread, Tea Cakes, 
All Kinds of 1 Pastry, &c., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDW. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 


Proprietors of Shawmut Chemical Works, 


NO. 33 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Concentrated Leaven 
Is the result of careful chemical research. 


Bread, &c., 

Of all kinds, made by using it, is light, more digestible 
and nutritious, has an agreeable natural taste, is less liable 
to sour, will retain its moisture longer than by any other 
process, and the whole preparation fur the oven need not 
exceed ten minutes. 

It is not perishable, and is available in places and at 
times when yeast is not within reach, as at sca. In all cli- 
mates, and under all circum-tances, it may be adopted, 
thus obviating all difficulty of procuring yeast or oth: r fer- 
ment which is frequently of an inferior quality, rendering 
the breud more or less unwholesome. 

It is valuable as regards economy, a2 a saving is effected 
in the flour of not lese than 16 p-rcent. In the common 
process, much of the saccharine of the flour is lost by being 
converted inte carbonic acid gia, and the waste is incurred 
solely for the purpose of generating gas to raise the dough. 
eBy using CONCENTRATED LEAVEN thir waste is 
avoided, and the gas obtained in a munner equally cffica- 
cious. Fermentation destroys a part of the flour or meal; 
a barrel of flour, weighing 196 pounds, which ordinarily 
makes about 250 pounds of bread, gives by this proc -ss 200 

inds, thus effecting a very important saving. By con- 

rmity to the directions on each package, any person ca- 
pable of ordinary attention may conduct the process, and 
the result will invariably be highly sati-fuctory. 


Certificate from Dr. Hayes, 


ABSATER TO THE STATE OF MASSACHTUSHTTS. 


I have analyzed the Concentrated Leaven manufactured 
by Messrs. Edw. Chamberlin & Co., with reference to its 
purity and efficiency of action in producing the «ffect of 
yea+t in distending dough, and thereby rendering it fit for 
making bread. article is skillfully compounded, from 
perfectly pure materials. It raises the dough without com 
euming the eugar or any other principle in the flour, per- 
fectly ; and the same weight of flour will produce more 
eweet, palatable bread than can be obtained through the aid 
of yeast; while for cakes and pastry it is invaluable, as it 
saves all risk and much time of the pastry cook. The ex- 
periments made by me confirm the statements of the man- 
ufacturera, and prove this comp und worthy of public ap- 
proval and extended use. Reepectfully, 

A. A. HAYES, State Assayer. 


How to use it. 
Breakfast and Tea Rolls. 


Three tearpoonfuls of Leaven to one quart of flour; mix 
thoroughly by passing two or three times through a sieve ; 
rub in a piece of butter of half the size of an egg, and make 
the paste with cold milk or water (milk is preferable) bare- 
ly etiff enough to permit rolling out. Much kneading 
should be avuided. Cut into desired form, and place im- 
mediately in a hot oven and bake quickly. 

Loaf Bread. 

The same proportion of Leaven and flour sifted together 
as above. Omit the butter, and make the paste thick 
enough to knead into a loaf, and buke immediately in a 
slow oven. 


Buckwheat Cakes. 
Flour and milk sufficient to make one quart of batter; 
add one egg; then three teaspoonfuls ef Leaven; beat to a 
froth and cook quick. 


Sponge Cake. 7 

Two cups of white sugar, beaten with the yolks of six 

beaten to a froth; then beat 

together; add three cups of sifted flour, one cup of wa- 

ter, and three teaspoonfuls of Leaven; flavor with two tea- 
spoonfuls of essence of lemon, and bake in a quick oven. 


Corn Cake. 
One each of flour and Indian meal, and three tea- 
of Leaven, well sifted together; add one gill of 
molasses and two eggs; mix them with milk, and bake in 
a slow oven. 


Cup Cake. 

Five cups of flour and three teaspoonfuls of Leaven, sift- 
ed ; add one cup of butter, two of sugar, and two 
eggs all well beat toyether; mix with milk; then add a 
cup of currants, and spice to suit the taste.—Bake dbout 
half an hour. 


Ladies’ Cake. 

Three-quarters of = pound of flour and four teaspoonfuls 
of Leaven, sifted together; one pound of sugar and rix 
ounces of butter, beaten to a cream; the whites of eight” 
eggs, well beaten, and the juice of one lemon, mixed with 


Webster Cake. 
Five cups of flour, three teaspoonfuls of Leaven, three 
of sugar, one of butter, one of milk, and two eggs; 
to the taste. Bake about half an hour. 


Mufiins. 
teaspoonfuls of Leaven, one quart of flour, and a 
sifted together; make a thick batter with milk, 


Apple Pudding. 

Pare end slice eight apples, sift three teaspoonfuls of 
ver with one quart of flour; put in a piece of butter 
half the size of an egg; mix with cold water to a paste; 
roll out about an inch thick; put the apple into the crust 
with a little cinnamon; put into a cloth, allowing room to 
swell one-third; boil one hour and a half, 


Highland Cake. 
Two teaspoonfuls of Leaven and one cup of flour sifted 
; two cups of milk; two 
cups of sugar and one of butter ; add flour enongh to mix as 
stiff as common cup cake, and bake about half an hour. 
Bee directions in each package for making Grah: Bread, 
Boston Brown Bread, Dumplings, Ghntabaes Street Cake, 
Spon Cake, Jumbles, Election Cake, Soft Sugar Ginger 
B Hard Sugar Ginger Bread, Silver Cake, Dorghnuts, 
Butter Pudding, Jonny Cake, Gold Cake, Japanese Cake, 
Union Cake, and every variety of Pastry. 
For sale by all the principal druggists and 
GEO, H. BATES, Wholesale Agent, 
189 Peari Street, New 


York. 


—_ 


LACE CURTAINS. 


W/NDOW SHADE & 
MANUFACTURERS: 


MP ORTERS 
RTAIN MATERIALS’ & 
CORNICES ©& 

éc 


>"> 


BROCATELLF, SATIN DE LAINE, SILK, AND WOOL 
REP CURTAINS; EMBROIDERED CLOTH, BROCA- 
TELLE, BROCHE PLAIN AND BROCHE COTELINES, 
FRENCH DAMASK CURTAINS, ETC. 

VESTIBULE AND DRAPERY LACES, LACE, MUS- 
LIN, LENO, AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, ETC., 


Kelty’s, 


359 BROADWAY. 


ODWORTH’S JOURNAL FOR BRASS 
BANDS.—The next (December) No. compictes the 

lst Series, which contains 30 picces of music. Subscrip- 
tion, $15 per annum. A new Scries commences in Jan. 
Address H. B. DODWORTHI, Music Store, No. 6 A-tor 


Place. 
$1 PER MONTH made with Stencil 
Tools. I sell the cheapest and best. Send 
for my Circular before purcha-ing elsewhere. Address 
JOHN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Maze. 


GS | THREE GALLONS HANDSOME 


SOFT SOAP 
AND — Made in five minutes by simply dissolving | ANP 
one pound of 


SOFT SOAP" 
in one gallon of boiling water, and adding 
two gallons warm water. 
** No greaee is required.” 
N. B.—Put up in*packages to suit orders. 
Address No, 70 Washington Street, 
New York. 


A SPLENDID COLLECTION 


6S 


AND 


70 


6S. 


AND 


70 


or 
PIANO FORTE MUSIC. 


THE HOME CIRCLE. —A collection of Marches, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, Redowas, Quadrilles, Contra 
Dances, &c., for the Piano Forte. Price $1 %); cloth, S. 
Published by O. DITSON & CO., Boston. Sent poct-paid 
on receipt of price. 


On Friday, the 30th inst., 


BRODIE 
Will Make 


Another Grand Display 


WINTER CLOAKS, 


Athis 
UP TOWN PALACE, under the 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 
And at the well-known stand for 
CLOAKS, 

No. 300 CANAL STREET. 


P. S. At the Fifth Avenue Store, the 
Best Assortment of Furs in 
NEW YORE. 


The Rural American! 


5O 0 COPIES of the RURAL AMERICAN, 
. of Utica, N. Y., will be sent FREE in 
Dec. next, to farmers and others who want the best, larg- 
est, most splendid and cuearest Agricultural, FAMILY 
WEEKLY inthe Union! No other paper can now compare 
with it in style and real value—only 31 in elub- !—.5 per 
cent. larger than any paper of the kind! Cire AGEentTs 
wanted in every town in the U.S Preminm: magnifi- 
cent! Circulate: in all the States. Vol. 6 becin< Jan. lat. 
Send your names singly or in clubs to T. B. MINER & 
SON, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


Traveling Agents 


Are paid $30 to $60 per month to canvass for the Runa 
American. Details sentin peper. Direct ax above. 


The Polylingual ine, for learning 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German, contains the best 
productions of the leading writers of Europe. Terms $3, 
or either Language in separate Magazine $l a year. Ad- 
dress II. C. Sparks, Editor, New York. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA 
Will purify the blood, cleanse the stomach and bowels of 
acrid humors, soften and relieve the stricture of the skin, 
impart vigor and vitality to the bodily functions, counter- 
act the effects of mercury upon the system, and remove all 
scorbutic symptoms, 


ADVICE GRATIS. 


A SARE AL 

advice how to 
obtain Litters Patent for 


New Inventions. furnish 
ed free on application to 
MLSSRS. MUNN £CO.,, 


Proprietors of the 


and Solicitors of 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 


OFFICES—No. 37 Park-row, New York; corner of P and 


| Seventh streets, Washington, D. C.; also in London, Paris 
| and Brussels. 


A Synopsis of European Patent Laws furnished free. 
Examination of Inventions free. 


CHAPPED HANDS, FACE, LIPS, &c. 
CERTAIN CURE AND PREVENTIVE, 
Hlegeman & Co.’s Camphor Ice with Glycerine. If used as 
dirveted will keep the -kin soft in the colde=t weather. 

Only 25 cents. Sent by mail for 30 cente. 
HEGEMAN & CO., Chemi-ts and Drucgis-ts, 
Nos. 161, 399, 511 and 756 Broadway. 


AMES BOGARDUS, 
ARCHITECT IN TRON, 
ORIGINATOR, CONSERUCTOR, and PATENTEE of 
IRON BUILDING=. 
Office, No. 200 Canal Street, corner of Mulberry, 


Le Monde Elegant. “ith 
for .5 cents, M. CURTISS, 457 Broadway, 
Wanted. —!.am paving °5) n 
traveling Agenta for selling my newlvy-inven ‘amily 
Sewing Machine, which ix sclling rapi.ly wher ver intre- 
duced. A few more Agents wanted. For pariicular-, ac- 
dreva R. THOMPSON, No. 5 Haymarket Square, corner 
Charlestown Str et, Boeton, Mass. 


HE OLIVE BRANCH. a Collection of Sa- 


cred Music, by Cook, Perkins & Bassini. New, 
ular, and in great editions rushed through 
in a few weeks, and the fourth now in press. Who qutc-- 


tions the power and claims of mn-ic? What more delight- 
ful occupation to succeed the -irife and bitterness of our re- 
cent elections? Set up, then, the peaceful singing «chool 
the town and country over. Toall we offer THE OLIVE 
BRANCH. It hath power to charm the fiercest gricf, 
vere=¢ rage di<arm, svften pein to ease, and make de-pair 
and madness please. I+ moderate in price, only $6 per 
dozen in this city. complete and full, equaling the needs of 
any school or choir, and delighting all who use it. Speci- 
mens sent by mail to teach rs and chori-ters only, on re- 
ceipt of Ge, Publi-hed by F. J. HUNTINGTON, No 7 
Beekman St.,N.Y., and for sale by the Book-elle r+ generally. 


O YOU WANT LUAURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACIIES *—My Ongw nt will 

force them to grow heavily in six weeks (npon the smooth- 

est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price #1— 

sent by mail, pert free. to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. kK. G. GRAHAM, No. 100 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


t#”- 5000 AGENTS WANTED — To 
sell 5 new inventions—one very recent, and of great value 
to families. ALL pay great profits to Agents. Send four 
stamp= and get >! page= particulars. 

EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Maes. 


The only Washing 
Machine that 
stands the test of 

Lee. 
Send for Circular, 
with Testimonials. 


494 Broadway, 
New York. 


EADQUARTERS for all BUYERS of 
JEWELLRY at W. A. HAYWARD S, No. 205 
Broadway, Manufacturing Jeweler.—No one who wishes 
to purchase Jewelry of any description should fail to call 
upon W. A. HAYWARD before purchasing. Particular 
attention paid to orders. Any parties wishing samples 
to order from can have them sent, with the privilege of 

exchanging any thing that may be sent. 

W. A. HAYWARD, No. 208 Broadway. 


3\@ 


Save the Pieces! 


Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glassware, &c. ’ 


Dispatoh } 


Whosesale Depot, No 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600, New York. 


Address 


Put up for Dealers in cases containing four, eicht, and 
twelve dozen—a beautitul Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panyving each package. 


Finkle & Lyon Sewing Machine Co. 

All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than 
any in market or money refunded, 

Offices 558 Broadway, N. Y., and 292 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


AGENTS. 
A. Munroe & Co., 24 and 26 Camp Street, New Or- 
leans, La. 
Howard Tuggins, 92 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
FE. E. Huggins, 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
B. McKay, 269 Main Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Acents wanted. 


Semmons & Co., 


Opticians, 
No. 669) Broadway, under the Lafarge Tlouse. N. Y. 
PHOTOCHROMATIC OIL PAINTINGS. 
GENTS WANTED to introduce this beautiful art. 
Young men are making over X*) a month in this 
business, Terms and =pecimens sent Frre, by addre=sing, 
L. LL TUDD & CU., LOWELL, Mass. 


Scientific American, 


The Perfect Gift Book. 


rOLK-sONGS. A Bek of Golden Do m= — made for 
the | r by J. W. Palm With al 
A hloem- by th mot Famous boeis 

Fenny on, Lot gf & In gue Vol, 

by.ition of Weekly, Now. 24th, eave: “Te is the 
mo-t uni,ue. and ex ,vi-ite, apd valuable Gift Book ever 
produced in this country.” 


Copies by I xpross, Sreiaht raid, on receipt of 
$1000, by SCLIBN’R, 124 Grand Street, New York. 
for SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE METHCDIST, 

The new RELKgIOUS WEEKLY, conservative in its 

principles on all church questions, of high literary charac- + 


' ter, and a first-class 


FAMILY PAPER 
is published on Saturdays, in the City of New York. Its 
popularity is evinced by its rapidly-extending circulation, 
a: well a= by strong testimonials from all quarters. 

The publi-her announced a.ti-t of mo-t desirable pre- 
miums for subcribers, including Messrs. CARHART, 
NEEDHAM & CO"5 MELODEONS, WITEELER & WIL- 
SON and WILCOX & GIBB>’s SEWING MACHINES, 
and a great variety of valuable 

BUOKS for the PRIVATE LIBRARY, and for 
SUNDAY-SCTIOOL LIBRARIES, &e. 

SEND FOR SPECIMENS which will be fernished free, 

with full particulars of Ti; RMS AND PREMIUMS. 
Address L. BANGS, Pybii-h- r, 
Office, No. 7 Beckman Street. 


Paper Hangings. 


A large and splendid stock of 

FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN 

PAPER HANGINGS, 
Selling off Leluw cost, to close the business, 
CHARLUS & SON, 
5.) BROADWAY. 
N. B.—Our ParstinG Ereixcss will be continued at the 

above number as heretofore. 
IH. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 


Manufactory & Salesrocoms, 
St., cor. 3d Av., N. Y. 

Wedding Cards, \«tes. &c.—All the new styles 
elecant.v engraved at Lverdeil’s Old Wedding Card De- 
pot, 002 Broadway. See the new Eavelopes, Satin Tie, 
Specimens sent by mail to all parts of the country, 


OHN T. BENSON, 
Importer and Manutacturer of 
CLUAKS, MANTLES, 
and FURS, 

3106 Canal Street. N. Y., opposite Mercer. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 
Pisying 2, 3, 4, 6, S, 10, 12, 16, 24, and 36 tunes. 
PAILLARD & MAI TIN, Importers, 


Musical boxes repaired. 21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


MITCHELL’S SILVER OIL 
For Sewing Machines. 
CARLE & STRONG, Agents, 153 Water Street, N. Y. 


REAT CURIOSITY.—Particulars sent free 
—Agentswanted, Suaw &C Biddeford, Maine. 


ACK NUMBERS and BOUND VOL- 
UMES of HARPER’S WEEELY and MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE can always be bad of 
A. WINCH, 320 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Chantilly Pointa, 

Chantilly Veils, 

Chantilly Flounces, Pt. De Barcelone Seta, 
Collars, Barbes, Capes, and Coiffures, of the most approved 
shapes and etyles, all of which we offer at prices to secure 
immediate sale. 


THE GOLD BRICK 


Is the title of a new story now ready in 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
this week, by 


Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 
THE GOLD BRICK, * 


by this great anthoress, will be the finest thing she has 


ever written. 


Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 


author of ** Fashion and Famine,” **The Old Homestead,” 
**Marv Derwent,” Malaeska,” **The Heiress,” and Edit- 
ress of Peterson's Magazine, has written 


THE GOLD BRICK 


expresly and exclusively for 

THE NEW YORK WEEKLY. 

For sale by every News Agent and Bookseller through- 
out the world. 

PRICE FOUR CENTS PER COPY. 

Terms: $2 per year, witha premium. Specimen num. 

bers sent free, containing a list of premiums. 
STREET & SMITH, 


Proprieters, Ne. 22 Beekman Steet, 
New York. 


HE ART JOURNAL for NOVEMBER 
is now ready. 

Containing the following exquisite Steel Fncravings: 

LAKE OF KILLARNEY, in the Royal Collection. 

A COUNTRY BLACKSMITH, by J. M. Turner. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA, by Durham. 

The November number al~ 4 of B. 

: ing’s rs on ** Tbe Hudsen from the erness 
VERTUE & CO., 

No. 26 John Street. 


U==: LED for the multiplicity and splen- 


dor of its illustrations. 


Casscll’s Mlustrated Family Bible, 


Volume L, price, $2 50; now realy. 
To be obtained from agents only, one of whom will be 
appointed for every di-trict throughout the Union. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALIFIN, . 
Noa la k Kow, 4 
A GREAT PICTURE. 
Now on Exhibition, at 42 Fast 14th St., Union Square, 
Wertmuller’s Original Picture of 


DANAE. 


Admittance 25 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents, 
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